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The Quarterly Journal of the Society of American Indians is published 
every three months and issued as the official organ of the Society. 

The editors aim to make the Journal the medium of communication 
between students and friends of the American Indian, especially between 
those engaged in the uplift and advancement of the race. Its text matter 
is the best that can be secured from the pens of Indians who think along 
racial lines and from non-Indians whose interest in the affairs of the race 
is a demonstrated fact. 

The Editorial Board has undertaken to carry out the purposes of the 
Society of American Indians and to afford the American Indian a dignified 
national organ that shall be peculiarly his own, and published independent 
of any governmental control. 

The Editorial Board invites friends of the race to unite with the native 
American in providing the Journal with a high quality of contributions. 
Although contributions are reviewed as far as possible, the Journal merely 
prints them and the authors of the accepted articles are responsible for the 
opinions they express. The ideas and desires of individuals may not be in 
harmony with the policy or expressed beliefs of the Society but upon a free 
platform free speech can not be limited. Contributors must realize that the 
Journal can not undertake to promote individual interests or engage in 
personal discussions. “The honor of the race and the good of the country 
shall be paramount.” 

The purpose of the Journal is to spread as widely as possible for the 
use of Indians, non-Indian friends, students, social workers, and teachers 
the ideas and needs of the race, and to serve as an instrument through 
and by which the objects of the Society of American Indians may be 
achteved. We shall be glad to have the American press utilize such 
material as we may publish where it seems of advantage, and permission 
will be cheerfully granted providing due credit is given the Journal and 
the author of the article. 

Authors and publishers are invited to send to the Editor-General, for 
editorial consideration in the Journal, such work of racial, scientific, or 
sociological interest as may prove of value to the readers of this publication. 


All subscriptions and contributions should be sent to Arthur C. Parker, 
Editor-General, Barrister Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Editorial Comment 


By THE EpITOR-GENERAL 


TheWashingtonMeet- SELDOM, if ever, in the history of our In- 
ing and Memorial to dian people have their voices been so unani- 

the President = mously directed as they were at Washington 
on December tenth. Perhaps never before have so many dis- 
tinguished men and women of Indian blood, active in the affairs 
of the State and of the Nation, met in council, never before in 
the history of the Society of American Indians has it acted with 
greater unanimity. Never before have its associate members 
been so glad to indorse the aims of the Society and to strengthen 
its appeal to the President, to the Congress, and to the public. 

The meeting was called upon seven days’ notice, and the mem- 
bership within the district east of Ohio received notices by mail 
that gave them only four days in which to prepare for the journey 
to the Capitol of the Republic. 

The date was set by President Woodrow Wilson himself and 
the precise moment when he chose to listen to the appeal of the 
Society was carefully scheduled in advance. The President list- 
ened with great earnestness to the memorial, and now the Con- 
gress and the people should Jisten and act. The memorial asks 
tor two basic things: First, a determination of the status of each 
group and tribe, and a draft of a new code of law in harmony 
with the laws of human progress, and, second, the settlement of 
all Indian claims found just by the Court of Claims (or by such 
special court as it may erect to pass upon their validity). 
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“This done,” in the language of our memorial, “a great barrier 
to race development would be removed, for we should no longer 
be tied to the past with the feeling that the country had not ful- 
filled its obligations to our race.” 


Ca~ 


Certain Facts About IN RESPONSE to the many appeals of libraries 
the Quarterly and members and subscribers to The Quarterly 
Journal Journal S. A. I., we have prepared a title 
page and an index for Volume II. This is done to assist those 
who desire to bind the publication in book form. Many of our 
subscribers realize that we are issuing a unique publication that 
will become more and more valuable as a reference volume as 
time goes on. The Quarterly Journal is not a publication that 
men read only to throw away, at least that is our hope. The 
publication is one designed for serious study and for preservation. 
It is important, however, for every reader to understand that 
neither the Society nor The Quarterly Journal are responsible 
for, nor do they necessarily indorse, the opinions of those who 
contribute articles. The Society may even be opposed to the 
ideas expressed, but it does not fear to present them tor study 
and debate. The Society is only responsible for the enactments of 
its Annual Conferences and for the actions of its Executive 
Council. The opinions of a member, of a writer, of an officer, of 
the editor, are individual opinions that do not in any sense bind 
the Society to follow or uphold. 

During the forthcoming year during which our third volume 
will be issued, there may be certain changes for the better in 
The Quarterly Journal. We have given an overflowing measure 
for the money received as subscriptions through our zealous de- 
sire to serve our readers well. We carry no advertisements, we 
have no subscription agents, and offer no inducements to sub- 
scribers. Our circulation is therefore relatively small. Every 
subscriber who pays one dollar a year receives printed matter 
that costs more than two dollars to produce. This does not take 
into consideration office rent, clerical hire, or the time expended 
by the editor in preparing the copy for the issues. To hold our 
influential position and continue our publication we shall endeavor 
to make The Quarterly Journal for 1915 of even greater interest 
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than before. But, in the last analysis, our members must bring 
their publication its permanent success. It will be just what each 
individual member enables it to be. No man can therefore afford 
.o neglect this mouth-piece of the people. 

The Quarterly Journal needs a substantial endowment, a cash 
fund upon which to draw. It is a journal with a mission and its 
continuation challenges the friendship of our loyal associate and 
active membership. The Quarterly Journal answers the oft- 
repeated inquiry as to why the red race does not break its silence 
and speak out, in clear ringing tones, the hopes and aspirations 
of its blood. The Quarterly Journal does this, and it does things, 
we hope, for the uplift of humanity. Shall we have your friend- 
ship, your support, and your loyalty during the coming year? Be- 
fore you forget, answer in a practical way—I say, before you 
forget. 

There is a subscription blank among the fly leaves in the front 
of this number. 

Cca~s 


WHEREVER the “Indian Problem” is dis- 
cussed one hears of the enormous curse that 
the use of intoxicating liquors has brought. 
Nothing can be more true than the fact that the use of alcoholic 
poison as drink is a menace to all humanity, including white men 
and Indians. But when we hear of Indian drunkards we some- 
how form the idea that all Indians are drunkards, or that all are 
prone to drink. This idea is far from true. Not all Indians are 
drunkards, not all Indians use liquor. The Indian people who 
have withstood abuse and misunderstanding for so long should 
not willingly shoulder this added shame. Even now, well- 
informed Indians are resenting the imputation that theirs is a be- 
sotted, debauched race. But some Indians do drink and some 
Indians are drunkards. Quite so. But, some white men drink 
and some white men are drunkards. A trip around the world 
during which the drink problem would be investigated would not 
show the Indians more drunken than other races. Quite the 
contrary, they would probably drink less frequently and consume 
less liquor per capita than other races in the midst of civiliza- 
tion. Their peculiar position in the law—as a separate people, 
whom the law denies both votes and whiskey—produces a certain 


Are All Indians Vic- 
tims of Drink? 
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mental attitude not conducive of moral progress. Indian human 
nature is only ordinary human nature. The Indian will, by hook 
or crook, get what a citizen eats and drinks, even though forbid- 
den by law. Some of them will import whiskey in tin horse col- 
lars, in tomato cans (duly labeled), concealed in barrels of fish 
and salt, or in soda water bottles, as the case may be. The crooked 


grafting, fanged and cloven-hoofed boot-legger, Indian or white, 


plies his lucrative trade, because he knows that all men crave that 
which they are denied. Effectual prohibition is a difficult prob- 
lem and its enforcement is costly. ‘Temperance and total abste- 
nance will come only when dry States prohibit the shipment of 
liquor into their territory and penalize railroads for carrying it; 
only when manufacturers of alcoholic poisons are forbidden to 
distill or brew their drinks; only when the United States of 
America declares that alcoholic drink shall forever be driven from 
this land of freedom, that pledges life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness to all men, all women, and all children. 

Red skins should be protected from alcoholic poisons and so 
should their brother white skins. Every race suffers the devas- 
tation of the drink demon; each one must some day be freed from 
its clutches. But until then let us credit the red man with as 
much temperance and as great a hatred for rum as any other 
race. The red race suffers from drink, to be sure; but the pawn 
shops, the cheap dives, the alms houses, the insane asylums, the 
jails, the tenement houses, the brothels, the pauper grave yards, 
the morgues where suicides are found, aye, even the daily press 
tells me that it is not the red race that suffers most from the grip 
of drink, but the white race. 

The citizen Indian who lives out in the world competing in 
business life with other men is rarerly a drinker. He has free 
access to drink, but he does not want it. Few of these citizen 
Indians even become intoxicated. The drink problem with the 
Indian is one of environment and not racial. Indians who let 
alcoholic drinks alone do so, not because of laws and licenses, but 
because they know it is a certain evil, a snare, and a poison that 
slays manhood and womanhood. As a matter of personal honor 
they leave it alone, for their principles are against it. 

Temperance reform on reservations can best come by an appeal 
to principle and a challenge to the strength of Indian manhood. 
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If there is nothing left of principle, of honor, of manhood, then 
the Indian should perish; but if these qualities do remain—as we 
know they do—then the reform may come from within and not 
from without. It will then spring from moral conviction and not 
from legal coercion. 

Cca~s 


The Red Man is Tue Red Man of America is not a Mon- 
Nota Tanned _golian, according to the Indian Commissioner, 
Mongolian Hon. Cato Sells. Judge Sells is correct and 
several of the school-book historians are wrong, foolishly wrong. 
There were native Americans, American Indians, in America 
thousands of years before there were such races as the Chinese or 
Tartars, Manchus or Turanians. 

When the first Americans entered this continent in remote 
geologic times there were no distinct races. All the individuals 
of primitive humanity were of the same human stock—plain primi- 
tive human beings. 

As branches split off from the parent stock and became isolated 
in the various geographical areas races of humanity commenced 
to form. Food, climate, habits, and geography all conspired to 
mold the various races. 

That the American Indian is not a Mongolian is common 
knowledge to every anthropologist. Any similarity that the 
Indian has to the Chinaman, for example, is merely a superficial 
similarity. Every argument presented by ill-informed theorists 
falls when the truth is brought against it. The idea of such 
similarity originated in an odd way with Cuvier, who divided 
the human family into three grand divisions, based on physio- 
logical traits. Cuvier took his clue from Bichat, who recognized 
three physical systems in mankind,—the vegetative or viceral, the 
osso-muscular, and the cerebro-spinal. Happy thought was this 
to Cuvier, who separated the black race from others because it 
was vegetative,—it filled its stomach and just lived; the yellow 
race was bony and sinewy and was active, while the white race 
was brainy and sensitive. The Indians and Malays, being left 
outside, were shoveled over into the sinewy and bony race—and 
dubbed Mongolians. 

Now it seems idle for the editor, who professionally is an an- 
thropologist, to repeat the well-known arguments against the 
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alleged Mongolian affinities of the American race. However, to 
catalogue the objections we shall first say that there is no evi- 
dence in the language. “Oh, yes, there is,” say some one. “So- 
and so says there is.” But we still answer that no student of 
languages known to the world of science has found one single 
thread of evidence showing any similarity. ‘The linguistic sys- 
tems of the American tribes are far different in grammar and 
word compounding from the Mongolian. So great authority on 
Ural-Altaic languages, Dr. Heinrich Winkler, after a life-long 
study positively denies any similarity. Every other philologist 
does likewise. American Indian mythology and material culture 
are not Mongoloid in any respect. Facts are better than guess 
work. 

Some insistent theorist may point out the color of the skin, the 
eye, and the color of the hair in confirmation of his views, but 
the Indian’s skin, whatever its varied hues may be, whether flesh, 
copper, or cinnamon, is not Mongolian yellow. The black hair 
of the red man is not Mongolian because it differs in shade, as a 
cross section shows under the microscope. Viewed in reflected 
light Indian hair shows an underlying tint of red-brown; the 
Mongolians, a blue-black. In a few instances an arrested devel- 
opment of the eyelid causes the “slanted eye,” seized upon as evi- 
dence of Mongolian affinity. Any surgeon will find this to be 
epicanthus and can remove the disfigurement by a simple opera- 
tion. This deformity of the muscles of the eyebrow is not infre- 
quent in the white race. 

An analysis of the formation of the skull and of the facial in- 
dex shows no evidence that the American Indian is Mongoloid to 
any degree more than Europeans. 

There have been theories that the Indians were the lost Welsh 
colonists, that they were shipwrecked Japanese, and even the 
Ten Lost Tribes. Science has proven beyond question the fool- 
ishness of these theories, and any text book used in school or 
college that repeats these errors is now relegated to the heap of 
out-of-date books. 

Great universities, such as Pennsylvania, Berkeley, Yale, Har- 
vard, Chicago, and Columbia, have special courses in American 
anthropology. They maintain immense museums of archaelogy 
and ethnology and have upon their teaching staff scores of men 
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who have made a life study of these questions concerning the 
American race. No ethnologist known to the writer believes 
that the Indian is a sort of an acclimated Chinaman or a descend- 
ant of the Mongols of Asia, but he may believe, and likely does, 
that the Indian descended from the same parent stock that pro- 
duced the Mongol, and for that matter the Caucasian and the 
Negro. 

Those who persist in asserting the Mongolian affinity of the 
Indian should study modern books upon the subject or confer 
with men who are specialists in the science of human development. 

No, the Indian is not one of the Ten Lost Tribes, his skull, his 
language, and his character is not that of the Caucasian Semitic 
peoples. The American Indian is not a Mongolian or any branch 
of the yellow race. The American Indian is the aboriginal 
American, and in his various division constitutes what is known 
to scientists as the American race. 


t co ) 


THERE was a time in the years gone by 
when Indian chiefs were occasionally called 
“kings.” However, most of the early white 
explorers, ignorant though some of them were, soon abandoned 
the custom. In human political organizations a chief has a dis- 
tinct office. He is not a king, however kingly he may conduct 
himself. Thus, the colonists settled upon the words sachem, 
sagamore, and chief as most fitting for Indian rulers or leaders. 
The Indians were not burdened with the titles of duke, count, 
prince, baron, or knight. The Indians had their own special 
ranks and offices, the functions of which could not be translated 
into a Caucasian language. The only true kings and emperors 
were the rulers of Peru and Mexico. To copy European titles is 
pure flunkyism. 

Very frequently in this modern day we hear of an Indian prin- 
cess. The woods are devoid of them, to be sure, and the reserva- 
tions do not boast of them, but there is scarcely an eastern city 
without one. 


Mock Royalty from 
the Reservation 


There are all sorts of these so-called princesses from almost 
every tribe. Most of them are from three-quarters to seven- 
eights white. The full-blood Indian maiden does not call herself 
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princess even though she is the daughter of an actual chief. If 
one looks closely into the affairs of these numerous “Indian prin- 
cesses” one will discover that they are all in some sort of business. 
One noted “Princess” of twenty years ago sold patent medicine; 
in our day some of them are in vaudeville, sell baskets, or pose in 
department-store windows. We advise our friends to discourage 
over-ambitious girls of Indian blood from using the term “prin- 
cess.” The noble stock from which they sprang, even when it is 
that of a ruling family, is not ennobled by one of its descendants 
appropriating the title of “princess.” The Indians back home 
laugh long and loud at the mockery of such titles. They know 
there are no Indian princes stalking the land, and by the same 
token, there are no Indian princesses in the realm of red men. 


Case 


The Word “Squaw” HE term “squaw,” as applied to an Indian 
an Out-of-date woman, is exceedingly bad English, it is cer- 
Expression tainly bad form, and in many cases an actual 
insult. The Indian office should discourage its use; writers and 
users of correct English might well abandon it. The true story 
which follows illustrates my point. It was related to me by Fred 
Pierce himself one windy autumn day when we had finished a 
“John-boat” trip down the Allegheny River. Fred Pierce of the 
Seneca Nation was a good boatman, for he was six feet in height, 
broad shouldered, deep chested, and courageous. 

“Some years ago I was leaning against the Salamanca National 
Bank Building waiting for the train down the river to Quaker 
Bridge,” said he in opening up the subject. “Several ladies were 
passing, their arms filled with parcels, for it was Saturday and 
shopping day. Housewives, both Indian and white, thronged the 
opposite side of the street. A street acquaintance of mine passed 
by and sang out a greeting: 

““*Fii, Fred,’ he said.” 

“*Good afternoon, sir,’ was my reply; for I didn’t like familiar- 
ity.” 

“The acquaintance was a rather florid young business man who 
loafed a good deal. So he paused and then leaned against the 
building. He wanted to talk it was evident. ‘Squaw day, I notice,’ 
he remarked.” 
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‘*What kind of a day?’ said I.” 

‘*‘Squaw day—Squaw day, I said,’ he repeated.” 

“*What is a squaw?’”” 

‘*Why, one of your Injun women; there’s one,’ he explained, 
pointing out a well dressed and fine-looking woman approaching 
us.” 

“Ts that lady a squaw?’ I asked, getting mad all over.” 

“Why, of course ;—what’s the matter with you?’” 

‘“*This,’ was my answer, and somehow my arm shot out tap- 
ping the chin of the provoker of my indignation.” 

“*Why, you confounded Injun, what “as 

“Now that is about enough, young man,’ said I to him as the 
lady came forward, a questioning look in her bright, dark eyes, 
because she is a Quaker, and didn’t like fighting. ‘This lady is my 
wife, sir,’ I said, ‘and I object to your insult, that is all.’ ” 

“*TInsult? Why of all the ———.’” 

“Now listen to a little reason, young fellow, and perhaps you 
will mend your manners. Suppose, now, I should call your wife 
a “wench,” what would you say about it?’ ” 

“*T’d break your neck,’ the young man answered, then quickly 
added, ‘if I could.’ ” 

“*But wench was once very good English for a maiden. Your 
Shakespeare used it, as Chaucer did before him. Your Webster’s 
Dictionary will prove to you I am right.’” 

“But hold on,’ answered the puzzled young man, rubbing his 
chin, ‘that might have been all right years ago, but it is out of 
date now. Since then the meaning of the word has changed.” 

“*Yes,’ said I, still pretty cross, ‘other words have changed too, 
and squaw is one of them. With some Indian tribes it is already 
a low term of disrespect and even when used by many whites it 
is a term as if to an inferior.’ ” 

“*T don’t agree with you entirely in that,’ answered the young 
fellow. ‘Squaw is a common term used to designate an Indian 
female.’ ”’ 

“*Then why use a common term taken from a language you 
are not familiar with? Why not say “Indian woman?” Would 
it peeve you any?” 

““Well, from our point of view, it is all right. 

““But what of our point of view? We are the ones whom 


9’ 99 
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you are calling names, despite your dictionary. Suppose our dic- 
tionary contained the word wench for maiden, villain for a poor 
man, boor for a farmer, varlet for a servant, and knave for a 
youth? Times change, my friend. You must change with the 
times. There are no wenches in your household and there are 
no squaws in mine. Good day, sir.’” 

Fred Pierce has now gone down and across a big river and 
landed on a far away shore, but he pointed out a good moral in 
this tale he told to me. 


Ca~s 


For the sake of good government—human 
equity, and the preservation of the American 
ideal, as they saw it,—hundreds, nay thou- 
sands, of Oklahoma Indians took part in the American Civil War, 
Several of the tribes were torn by internal discord, for individuals 
entered the contending force that they considered right. ‘There 
were full regiments of Cherokee and Choctaw in Confederate 
service. There were many Indian officers in command of Indian 
troops, among them the eminent Cherokee General Stand Watie, 
who succeeded John Ross, as chief of the nation. Ross was the 
friend of the Federal cause. 

Feeling in Oklahoma ran high. Brothers, indeed, were set 
against brother, in this white man’s war that the red man haa 
entered. But the Indian mind is as fully capable of lofty thought, 
of human sympathy, and of magnanimity as that of other races. 
When the incidents about Appomatox had sealed the fate of the 
Confederacy, a peace commission visited the Indian territory. 
Among the eminent men in this delegation were such friends of 
the red man as Elijah Sells, Commissioner to the Southern In- 
dians; Thomas Wistar, Maj. W. S. Harvey, and Col. E. S. 
Parker, himself an Indian. Before these men the Indians gath- 
ered to learn what the United States intended to do. But a greater 
mind than that of any commissioner spoke. He arose from the 
Choctaw delegation and lifting his voice to the assembled throng 
said: 

“It therefore becomes us as a brave people to forget and to lay 
aside our prejudices and prove ourselves equal to the occasion. 
Let reason obtain, now that the sway of passion has passed, and 


The Advice of a 
Great Choctaw 
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let us meet in council with a proper spirit to renew our former 
relations with the United States Government.” 

So spoke Chief Peter P. Pytchlyn, of the Choctaw Nation, a 
gentleman, a diplomat, and a true American. Charles Dickens, 
in his “American Notes,” pays special tribute to Mr. Pytchlyn, 
whose polished manner seems to have made a deep impression 
upon the eminent author’s mind. 

There are red men today who emulate in word, action, and de- 
portment the greatness of their noble ancestors; there are red 
men who are willing to struggle for their country, and there are 
red men who are great enough to follow Chief Pytchlyn. The 
old days have passed forever; the wars and bloody conflicts have 
ended, “Jt therefore becomes us as a brave people to forget and 
to lay aside our prejudices and prove ourselves equal to the occa- 
sion. Let reason obtain, now that the sway of passion has passed 
and let us meet in council with a proper spirit. r 

There , indeed, is a message to every Indian. Let it sink home 
and have an understanding. 


cans 


THERE can be no such thing as true progress 
in Indian affairs until there is true progress 
in home and family life. The home is the 
firet of all civilized institutions. A home must be more than a 
place in which to sleep and eat; it must be a center of affection. 
It must be ennobling in its influence and as clean, cheerful, and 
beautiful as its various members can make it. 

lt is especially important that the home be clean and sanitary. 
Indian homes must be healthful if the race is to be healthy. 

We read in the “Hearing of the Indian Appropriation Bill” 
that there are 8,000 Indian families who have no homes, or 2.6 
per cent. of the total Indian population. The dwelling places of 
these 8,000 Indians are tepees, mud lodges, and hogans with 
earth floors. They are mostly poorly ventilated, and the health 
conditions are most unsatisfactory. Many more than these 8,000 
dwellings are unsanitary. Some houses with windows and wood 
floors are worse to our notion than the usually airy tepee. 

In The Red Man for September, 191, Mr. Edgar Meritt spoke 
with true understanding when he said: 


Sanitary Homes 
for Indians 
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It is difficult to develop an Indian to a standard of civilization above and 
beyond his home environment. Able scientific authorities now tell us that 
environment has more to do with the development of the individual, the 
development of his mind and character, than heredity. If this be true, 
what an awful inheritance and what a heavy load on the upward climb to 
a higher civilization must be the portion of the little Indian children 
born and reared among the surroundings and conditions found in some of 
the alleged Indian homes. 

One of the unfortunate features of our present Indian school system is 
the fact that after training and educating the Indian boys and girls at 
non-reservation schools, where they are surrounded by and become ac- 
customed to modern conditions of civilized life, and after graduation it 
becomes necessary to return them to the frequently repugnant environ- 
ment and revolting conditions of the home life of some of their parents on 
the Indian reservations. 


The present appropriation bill carries an item of $100,000 “for 
the correction of sanitary defects in and improvement of Indian 
homes, to be immediately available,” etc. 

This sounds like something practical, useful, and human. We 
hope the Congress will say that the Indian shall have a clean home 
and have it out of his funds now held in trust. The measure is 
not a request for a gratuity, for it is asked from the reimbursable 
funds. 

















The Editor’s Viewpoint 


Indian Blood 


HE anthroplogist is not worried over the fate of the red man’s 
blood. It flows in thousands of the most vigorous citizens 
in America; yet the editor of American Medicine for September, 
1914, is worried. He says that it must now be realized that “a 
physique evolved from savage life is somehow unfit to live in 
civilization.” The Indians, he affirms, thrived under famine and 
privation, but with food protection and other good things the 
whites have given them they melt away. “The type is out of 
place and cannot be set back to an environment fit for it,” says 
the editor, who adds, “and, perhaps, we cannot create an artificial 
one.” The rate at which the Indian is merging his blood into the 
white race he apparently regards as alarming. Then he asks as 
to the nature of the damage and how it can be prevented. If it 
cannot be prevented, he asks whether the world will be the worse 
or if it will be better off for the extinction of the Indian. “Certain 
Irish types disappear from the population and no one seems 
to mind it,” says the editor, “so why shed tears over a handful of 
Indians left behind by the progress of evolution of man and civ- 
ilization? The fate of the mixed blood will probably be the same 
in spite of the apparent vigor of the present stock. Such hybrid 
types never have survived if the two parent types are widely 
different.” 

Just where this commentator rests his argument is found when 
he says that the men who marry Indians have somehow failed 
to get white wives and cannot be considered normal as a class. 
The offspring, by this argument, may inherit its parental abnor- 
mality and become an undesirable element. 

We should like to say that the good doctor draws his conclu- 
sions from incomplete evidence and that he is apparently ignor- 
ant of several facts. Among the things we think he should con- 
sider are these: Ist, not all white men who married Indian women 
were or are abnormal. Some of the best European blood in the 
early days of exploration and colonization was left among the 
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Indians of the Northwest, as a result of marriage mostly by 
tribal custom it may be true, but, nevertheless, marriage. We do 
not believe the children of these unions were undesirable human 
beings. Neither were or are all white women who marry In- 
dians, women who are deficient. The entire evil resulting from 
the blood union of the Indian and the white race comes directly 
and almost solely from its diseased, immoral, criminal, or unedu- 
cated classes. A defective woman of either race having mixed- 
blood children by a man below normal physical and moral stand- 
ard is quite likely to find her issue quite as diseased and immoral 
as hereditary tendencies on both sides might indicate. But the 
legitimate marriage of moral and physically sound members of 
these two races may be expected to produce normal offspring. 
Subsequent environment usually determines the result. The 
mixed-blood of normal parents does prosper, does live, and shall 
increasingly add to his country’s greatness. Hundreds of men 
and women of more or less remote descent from the “old American 
stock” attest the truth of this assertion. 

Hundreds of useful citizens in professional and business life are 
of Indian descent. Those derived from healthy parental stock 
show no degeneracy and reveal no weakness not found to a like 
extent among an equal number of Americans of European an- 
cestry. The many teachers, farmers, bankers, stock raisers, 
clergymen, physicians, musicians, public office holders, the sev- 
eral Indian Congressmen and Senators in the United States Con- 
gress, and many more, not only prove the versatility of the In- 
dian mind but the strength of its blood even when it exists in a 
diluted form. 

American Indian blood is in America to stay. Though it be- 
comes diffused as the centuries weave on, its virtue shall live in 
the achievements of the proud men and women in whose arteries 
its flows. 

Cca~2. 


Blood Mixture Among Races 


O RACE, as we know races, is an unmixed race. All so- 
called races are the result of mixtures. Food, soil, local- 

ity, climate, available materials, systems of thought, and dominant 
languages caused the development of the types of humanity when 
the various geographical areas were more or less isolated. Yet 
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all groups of human beings since remote periods have received 
the influx of blood from others. The peoples of Europe terming 
themselves Caucasian are the result of mixtures of prehistoric 
elements as well as of later races. Europe received and absorbed 
mixtures of Asiatic and African peoples. Asia received the 
blood of Africans and Malays. Even the red men of America 
may have received, even after the crystallization of the race, the 
influx of Scandinavian, Malayan, and Mongolian blood. 

In the early days, when the scattered groups of men were iso- 
lated and when traveling great distances was difficult, this blend- 
ing of bloods was comparatively slight, as a continuous operation. 
Today, with rapid transportation and a world open to all men, 
integration is more rapid. As a rule, the blood of the traveler 
or the invader mingles with the blood of the native dweller. Thus, 
through their male elements, the intrusive Europeans give their 
blood to less active peoples. 

American tribes through their explorers may have left consid- 
erable of their racial blood among the tribes of northeastern Si- 
beria. Certain it is that the American tribes of the northwest 
coast left traces of their culture in northeastern Asia. Venture- 
some Norsemen very likely left off-spring among the Americans 
of our own northeast coast. Perhaps a few capable red men 
intermarried with Europeans in early days of discovery and ex- 
ploration. Along the Mediterranean, through sailors and traders, 
races constantly intermingled. This was true, also, in Asia, 
especially along the coasts. The negroes of northern Africa have 
a large amount of Arabian blood. In Europe many an ancient 
grave shows certain of Europe’s early inhabitants to have been 
negroid. 

That the “white” race of Europe is by far a definitely fixed or 
stable race is shown by the various grades of complexion, hair, 
and facial type. Even the so-called Germanic type is a mixed 
type. Only 31 per cent. of the Germans are blond, 14 per cent. 
being brunettes, and 55 per cent. “mixed.””* 

The “white” race is not uniformly white, but ranges from black 
to a yellow or florid “white,” and an olive. This great Caucasian 
race, which in its many branches sprang from common ancestors, 
embraces, (1) the north Europeans, Irish, Germans, Kurds, Af- 


*Keane, “Man, Past and Present.” 
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gans; (2) French, Welsh, Russians, Poles, Roumanians, Armen- 
ians, East Persians, Jews; (3) Iberians, Italians, Greeks, Berbers, 
Hindus, Dravideans, and Ainus; and many other stocks. Widely 
scattered is the red race of the Americas, diverse as are its lan- 
guages and customs, the red race is far more stable and crystal- 
lized than this race of many mixtures, colors, and customs. 

The Caucasian people in their many varied branches even today 
fraternize but sparingly. In some cases this aversion amounts to 
hostility and persecution. The modern English-Caucasian who 
dominates Hindustan calls the black parent stock from which he 
sprang from deprecatory names. The Russians despise the Jews; 
the Germans fear the Slavs; the Irishman wishes to have nothing 
to do with the Italian; the Scotchman denies any relationship to 
the hairy Ainu, and the Spaniard feels his blood superior to the 
Moors. Yet all are Caucasians and from the same parent division 
of the human family. Geography alone has made the difference. 

It has been said many times that the natives of America held 
haughtily aloof from one another and that each tribe regarded 
itself the superior. This fact has led to much criticism by the 
thoughtless. Yet when all facts are sifted, the red race of 
America has far less differences and rivalry among its various 
divisions than the Caucasian. It is far more homogenous in char- 
acter than the Caucasian, and when its cultural stage is measured 
against a like stage of the European it does not suffer by con- 
trast. But, as analysis will have it, savagery is not a racial trait; 
it is a universal human trait. 

Races orginally were the outgrowths of widely separated di- 
visions of the primitive human species. Primitive men, wherever 
they may have been found, were quite alike. Separated for gen- 
erations in isolated regions and subject to varied climates, methods 
of procuring food, and caring for themselves, they evolved the 
specialized types that now distinguish the great races. Within 
these great racial stocks special divisions or tribes were formed. 
Intermarriage thus only brings again together long separated 
strains of blood. The mixing of blood or racial strains is more 
rapid today than at any time in the history of the world. It is 
inevitable. Some theorists believe it means the destruction or 
weakening of humanity, and “mixed bloods” are studied for signs 
of physical degeneracy. 
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We do not believe that the mixture of the great racial stocks 
has ever produced an inferior people or lessened human capacity. 
Clean blood of whatever stock is good human blood. 

And so races continue to evolve, ever changing, ever intermix- 
ing, yet each one ever vainly sure it is of pure lineage and superior 
to other men. Humanity, or civilized humanity, if you please, 
will never realize or miss its mission until races come to under- 
stand their common ancestry and each will mingle with the other 
trustfully, without each dogmatically assuming its own right to 
thrust its culture upon the other, for race virtues and dogmas, 
like race bloods, are themselves not unmixed. 


Case 


The Discovery of America as an Incentive to Human 
Achievement 


T THE time of the Columbian discovery, America as a con- 
tinent was to the Eastern Hemisphere a New World 
indeed. When the early voyagers realized that they had indeed 
found a new part of the earth, and not the outlying shores of 
China or India, both ambition and imagination were kindled. 
Then there came over the Old World a great psychological change. 
It was as if the bonds that restrained all the dormant or circum- 
scribed faculties had suddenly been burst. 

It was as if all the accumulated potentialities inherent in the 
human race of the Old World had suddenly found a field for de- 
velopment. America was the ovum that found its fertilizing germ 
plasm in the vitalizing potentialities of the Old World. Biologi- 
cally, Europe was the spermary of the new progressive civilization, 
America the germinal vesicle. The “discovery” was simply the 
fecundation. 

The offspring of this meeting of the positive, agressive Old 
World with the negative, passive, undeveloped New World was a 
new form of civilization. It was the beginning of a more vigor- 
ous activity and more rapid development in the material sense. 
The spirit of conquest and pillage was implanted within the new 
civilization. It was a restless, ambitious spirit that strove to con- 
quer lands and seas, material substances, air, fire, water, and 
metals. Its ambition lay in a desire to conquer obstacles, time, 
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distance, and to hold in its hand power over all there was in na- 
ture. With the conquest of the sea, the conquest of forested 
continents, the wresting of wealth from seas and mines, and the 
discovery of possibilities in all things imagination was awakened 
to ambitious dreams. It was a material or constructive imagina- 
tion that thought of immense projects, bridges, dams, buildings, 
ships, guns, explosives, and machines. The aim was to accom- 
plish changes in natural or raw materials to satisfy the desire for 
comfort, beauty, safety, and power over men. Yet with all this 
man has forgotten to conquer his own soul, to rule his own mind. 
Today the mass of “civilized’’ humanity is simply the same sav- 
age humanity of ten thousand years ago. Even though the pure 
ethics taught by the higher forms of religion, and the restrains of 
laws imposed upon men by themselves for self-preservation, to- 
gether with the mass of facts taught by schools, have conspired to 
change the form of human action, yet “civilized” humanity remains 
at heart essentially savage. We are only educated savages and 
shall remain so as long as our chief aim in life is material acquisi- 
tion, material conquest, and dominion over our fellow men for the 
purpose of our own greater advantage. 

I do not say that through all ages, from the time men began to 
think philosophically, there have not been civilized men and wo- 
men or those who taught its principles. There are today such 
persons, yet they are the small minority of humanity. 

We look to such men in all ages as idealists who said beautiful 
things that were impossible to follow. “It is nice to think of such 
things, and so elevating,” we think, “but in this very practical 
world it is impossible and, oh, so impracticable, to follow them 
exactly.” And so we “sanely and judiciously” interpret our 
ethics and continue the exploitation of our fellow men. We be- 
come smug hypocrites and piously excuse ourselves on the 
grounds of being “practical.” We read Confucius, Plato, Socra- 
tes, Seneca, Solomon, Paul, or Hiawatha, and think what “won- 
derful” moralists they were, and yet in practice we cleverly excuse 
ourselves on material grounds. 

And yet another teacher arose to proclaim peace and fraternity, 
co-operation and love of our fellow men. We, perchance, con- 
vince ourselves that we are Christians and hail Jesus of Nazareth 
as our Saviour, yet we deny Him and His simple truths every day 
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and ingeniously rule His teachings out of our business principles as 
utterly impossible. Yet I do not say there are no Christians in 
spirit, for there are, or the church could not stand a moment, and 
even our hypocritical civilization could not stand. There are still 
idealists who follow faithfully the higher way and who point men 
to these higher ethics. And so mankind’s conscience is constantly 
pricked. But how frailly civilization does stand needs no argu- 
ment. We can almost smell the powder as it blackens Europe; 
we can almost hear the shrieks of mutilated humanity; we can 
almost feel the undertow of the spirit-tide as it draws millions 
of souls into the great soul-sea. The hypocrisy of civilization 
thus crumbles. So slight a stir as that of a Balkan state demon- 
strates that we are still savages and that our moral convictions 
are secondary to our material ambitions. 

Chaotic Europe, filled with overflowing graves of butchered 
men and starved women and children, points out a lesson to this 
New World of ours. Europe clung to the precedents of the feudal 
period—war, conquest, self-elevation, and domination by the show 
of military power. In one thing there was a change: The great 
increase in the ability to produce manufactured goods through 
machinery led to rivalry in commerce. Europe, as America, be- 
came ‘‘commercialized,” trade mad, for wealth flows from trade. 
Nations cannot, must not, eye each other as jealous rivals, diplo- 
matically smiling to hide jealous vigilance and rivalry, then turn- 
ing to savage hatred when jealousy and fear burst to insane fury. 

In this America of ours, imperfect as it is, we can see the im- 
mense advantage of common interest, a common tongue, and a de- 
votion to a country that respects all races as one. This is a free 
country indeed—free from racial strife, at least among Euro- 
peans. 

But America, peacefully watching the most sanguinary struggle 
that earth has known, has a great lesson to learn. It is that true 
civilization can only come through a change in the purpose for 
which we maintain it, and from a new understanding of our rela- 
tion to our fellow men. 

A civilization that is built upon regulations that permits and 
encourages a commerce that exploits human beings is an out- 
growth of the unmoral proclivities of mankind’s early days. Man 
has so nursed his instincts of acquisition that civilization has be- 
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come blinded to the fact that human life, human health, human 
development, human happiness, and human freedom are greater 
rights than the rights that men now measure in terms of money— 
trade, bonds, banks, landed possessions, jewels, and the jealousies 
of thrones. If mankind could realize this, there could be no war, 
no poverty, no human misery, for civilization would then mean 
universal equity, and brotherly consideration would replace selfish- 
ness. 


Cax~s 


Inferior or Only Different? 


HERE is a school of race philosophy that propogates the 

idea that the blonde Aryan or white man is the destined 

ruler and civilizer of the World. A closer analysis would show 

that the theorists of this school are as a rule, self-admiring 
egotists, whose emotional nature is to say the least erratic. 

Dr. Franz Boas, one of the greatest anthropologists, in a 
recent article in Everybody's Magazine, discusses this belief and 
states that it has no foundation in observed fact. He intimates 
that is merely a reflex of the dominant idea of the north European 
that he is a superior man by virtue of his blood and race. Very 
aptly he remarks: “This notion prevails among ourselves with 
equal force, for we shake our heads over the ominous influx of 
inferior races from eastern Europe. Inferior by heredity? No. 
Socially different? Yes; on account of the environment in which 


” 


they have lived, and therefore different from ourselves . . . 














The Awakened American Indian 
An Account of the Washington Meeting * 





By ARTHUR C. PARKER 


HE American Indian has written a new chapter in his life 
story. The tenth day of December, nineteen hundred and 
fourteen, marked a new beginning in Indian progress and pro- 
claimed a new day for the red race. Upon that day President 
Woodrow Wilson listened to the memorial of the Society of 
American Indians in behalf of the American Indian. Never be- 
fore perhaps had there assembled so large a body of men and 
women of Indian blood, having so wide an influence in the world’s 
affairs. Never before had the men and women of the race pre- 
sented so definite an appeal covering the conditions of all Indians. 
The memorial presented to the President was the outcome of an 
action by the University of Wisconsin Conference of the Society 
of American Indians, and was drawn up by order of the confer- 
ence. The committee consisted of Dennison Wheelock, chairman ; 
Prof. F. A. McKenzie, Henry Roe-Cloud, Hiram Chase and Wil- 
liam J. Kershaw; supplemented by the Executive Committee, in- 
cluding the president, vice-president on membership, and the sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

The meetings at which the memorial was formulated were held 
at the office of Hon. Gabe E. Parker, Register of the U. S. Treas- 
ury. Mr. Parker, who is a Choctaw, is a member of the Society’s 
advisory board. Here the various ideas submitted by the com- 
mittee and by the members of the executive council were drawn 
into shape after careful debate. In its preparation a majority of 
members of the advisory board, the entire memorial committee 
and all but one absent member of the executive council partici- 
pated. The strong men of the Society and of the race were in- 
deed present. Their memorial to the President is a_ historic 
document. 

President Wilson had set the hour as twelve-fifteen, on Decem- 
ber tenth. The Society, represented by its active officers, associate 
officers, board, and by members of both divisions, marched 
promptly from their headquarters at the Hotel Powhatan and 
reached the White House a few minutes before noon. More than 


*An article prepared by the Secretary-Treasurer for syndicate purposes. 
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forty delegates were in the body. Senator Robert L. Owen, of 
Cherokee blood, was already with the President as the delegation 
entered the reception room in the Executive Mansion. The local 
arrangements had been made with the secretary to the president by 
Mr. Gabe E. Parker, who introduced the members of the Society. 
The President stood in the center of his office and shook hands 
cordially as each member was presented. Then, after a short 
explanation, Mr. Dennison Wheelock read the memorial, which 
follows : 


District oF CoLUMBIA, City oF WASHINGTON. 
His Excellency, the President of the United States: 

Acting under instructions of the Fourth Annual Conference of 
the Society of American Indians, held on the 6th to the 11th of 
October, 1914, at the University of Wisconsin, in the city of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, your petitioners respectfully present this me- 
morial. 

Congress has conferred special authority upon the President of 
the United States respecting the welfare of the Indians, regarded 
as wards of the Federal Government. We believe that this obli- 
gation lies close to your heart and we, therefore, feel free to sug- 
gest to you a few things which seem to us necessary to our wel- 
fare and progress, to our development as co-laborers and pro- 
ducers. We believe that you feel, with the progressive members 
of our race, that it is anamalous permanently to conserve within 
the nation groups of people whose civic condition by legislation is 
different from the normal standard of American life. 


Definition of Legal Status. 


As a race, the Indian, under the jurisdiction of the United 
States, has no standing in court or nation. No man can tell what 
its status is, either civic or legal. Confusion and chaos are the 
only words descriptive of the situation. This condition is a barrier 
to the progress of our people, who aspire to higher things and 
greater success. 

We hold it incontrovertible that our status in this nation should 
be defined by federal authority. We request, therefore, that, 
as the first essential to a proper solution of the Indian Problem, 
and even for the benefit of the nation itself, this matter be placed 
in the hands of a commission of three men—the best, the most 
competent and the kindliest men to be found—and that they be 
authorized to study this question, and recommend to you and to 
the congress the passage of a code of Indian law which shall open 
the door of hope and progress to our people. Our Society since 
its beginning has pled for this fundamental necessity of race ad- 
vancement. 
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Admission to the Court of Claims. 


We ask, also that the Court of Claims be given jurisdiction 
over all Indian claims against the United States. 

This done, a great barrier to race development would be re- 
moved, for we should no longer be tied to the past with the feel- 
ing that the country had not fulfilled its obligations to our race. 

We believe that more has been done, can be done to make 
Indian property an efficient instrument for Indian welfare; to 
make Indian intellect, statesmanship, and craftsmanship useful 
to the nation. We point with pride to the men and women, who 
by their achievements have demonstrated the inherent capacity of 
Indian blood. Our plea is that just opportunity be provided to 
insure the efficiency and enlarge the capacity of the thousands 
who have not had freedom to struggle upward and whose condi- 
tion very shortly become not only a menace to themselves but a 
burden to the nation. 

We plead, sir, that you give us the cheer of your word, that you 
consider our request and call upon Congress to grant the American 
Indians those fundamental rights and privileges, which are essen- 
tial to release them from enforced wardship, dependence and con- 
squent degeneracy; and that you advocate measures that will, 
according to the recognized principles of legal and economic de- 
velopment, speedily secure their admission to the field of even 
chance for individual efficiency and competency. 

For the weak and helpless, for the discouraged and hopeless of 
our race scattered over this broad land we make this plea and 
petition. Through our annual conference we have carried our 
plea to the great universities of the land; we have striven to 
awaken the public conscience to the justice of our demands and 
now we ask you to consider the merits of our appeal. And for 
the boon we crave we shall ever pray. 

THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN INDIANS. 
Sherman Coolidge, President. 
Chas. E. Dagenett, Vice-President. 
December 1oth, 1914. Wm. J. Kershaw, Vice-President. 
Arthur C. Parker, Secretary. 
THE COMMITTEE ON MEMORIAL. 

DENNISON WHEELOCK, Chairman; 

Hiram CHASE, 

Henry Roe-Cioup, 

F. A. McKEnzIE, 

Wo. J. KersHaw. 

The President remained standing at one corner of his desk 


during the reading and was evidently impressed. After Mr. 
Wheelock had handed the memorial to the President, Mr. Cool- 
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idge, president of the Society, delivered a few word in explana- 
tion of the object of the Society. This was followed by an ad- 
dress by Mr. Wm. J. Kershaw. Mr. Kershaw’s speech was an 
eloquent classic and profoundly impressive. As the years go by 
it will be regarded as one of the masterpieces of Indian oratory. 
Congressman Charles D. Carter, former chief of the Chickasaw 
Council and now vice-president on legislation of the Society, made 
the closing address, indorsing the memorial in its plea for a new 
and just code of law and greater opportunity for the red man. 

President Wilson replied expressing his pleasure in receiving 
the delegation and stating that he had not given special thought to 
the Indian, though he had appointed the best man he could find as 
Secretary of the Interior and as Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
He promised to give the memorial his most earnest consideration 
and to study the measures advocated by the Society. 

Promptly upon the expiration of the term of the interview, the 
delegates filed from the room and out of the White House, where 
they faced a battery of cameras and moving picture machines. 

After returning to the Hotel Powhatan for luncheon, the execu- 
tive committee held an informal conference which continued until 
five o’clock. The speakers were: President Coolidge; Dr. C. 
Hart Merriam on the “Tragedy in California; Matthew K. 
Sniffen on the “Cry of Alaska; Wm. J. Kershaw, “Our Memo- 
rial; Hiram Chase on “The Law that Restricts ;’ Father Philip 
B. Gordon on “The Relation of Education to Morality ;” and Gen- 
eral Pratt on “Why I Have Loved the Red Man.” 

The afternoon meeting was merely an informal discussion, the 
evening banquet being the event to which all looked for the final 
event of the day. 

The local chairman of the entertainment committee was Mr. 
Charles E. Dagenett, and to him the success of the event is largely 
due. As in all of its functions, this was distinctly of high grade, 
every appointment being the best that could be secured. The 
toastmaster of the evening was Hon. Charles D. Carter. The 
principal speaker was Hon. Cato Sells, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, who told of the remarkable change he had wrought in 
Indian affairs and vividly depicted his achievements in protecting 
Indian interest. Other speakers who delivered addressed were 
Dennison Wheelock on “The Law Bars the Way to Indian Prog- 
ress;” Patrick J. Hurley on “Humor at the Bar;’ Henry Roe- 
Cloud on “Brains and Efficiency;” Prof. F. A. McKenzie on 
“Principles and Dangers ;” Mrs. Marie L. B. Baldwin on “What 
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an Indian Woman Has to Say for Her Race;” Dr. Sherman Cool- 
idge on “The Society;’ Hon. W. A. Durant on “A National 
Indian Society as the Means for Race Efficiency ;” and Dr. Thomas 
C. Moffett on “The Power of Friendship Among Races.” 

The banquet favors were small Indian war clubs tied with white 
ribbons and labeled “Peace Clubs.” Upon the ribbon was printed 
the following stanza: 


THE PEACE CLUB. 
To knock with club and thrust with spear 
Robs life of all its peace and cheer. 
So let us cLuB together, friend,— 
Then all our woes shall be at end. 

The committee had hoped to have a “Peace Dinner” and had 
telegraphed for peace pipes, but the New York Indian Exhibits 
Company having no peace pipes sent war clubs! This put the 
committee in a quandary, for it had no warlike intentions. On the 
spur of the moment, however, the verse was penned, and the club 
used for peaceful advantage. 

The meeting and presentation were convened in remarkable 
quick time. The president gave but seven days’ notice in which to 
prepare for the trip to the Capitol. That the great majority of 
officials was present is a tribute to the strength of the Society and 
the harmony of its administration. 

On the 11th and 12th of December the executive council held 
its annual meeting. By invitation of the Registrar of the Treasury 
most sessions were held in his office. The principal actions of 
interest to the membership are those relating to the policy of The 
Quarterly Journal, S. A. I., the appointment of a board of trustees, 
whose chairman is Mrs. Marie L. B. Baldwin, and the selection of 
the meeting place for the 1915 conference. The Fifth Conference 
may meet under the auspices of the University of Oklahoma, in 
Oklahoma City, Okla. This has alrady led to great enthusiasm on 
the part of the Oklahoma membership Lawrence, Kansas, is also 
seriously under consideration. 

The accomplishments of the December meeting were the reach- 
ing of the President’s ear, the presentation of basic facts for his 
consideration, a demonstration of the Society’s unity and purpose, 
and the establishing of a deeper confidence of the public in the 
capacity of red men to reach out for higher things. The impres- 
sion made by the memorial delegation was profound. Dr. Wil- 
liam K. Cooper, secretary of the Washington Y. M. C. A., stated 
that the event was the most dignified and orderly he had ever seen 
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in the Executive Mansion, and his opinion was verified by Mr. 
Samuel Brosius, attorney for the Indian Rights Association, who 
affirmed that it was the most impressive event he had ever wit- 
nessed in connection with Indian affairs. Others stated that the 
event was a positive demonstration of the ability of Indian blood 
to achieve. The membership represented Irdians prominent in 
civil, religious, and political life, including clergymen, educators, 
scientists, congressmen, business men, lawyers, and financiers. 
If these have struggled upward through adverse conditions how 
many more might achieve and advance as efficient factors in the 
national life if the laws of the land would only permit it. 

In this memorable council only earnest faces were seen. The 
men and women who composed it were energetic factors in the 
life of the Republic. Every man and woman of Indian blood was 
conscious of his responsibilities and eager to meet his obligations 
to his race and to his country. Proud of the ability of race to 
advance, as they were, their clothing was that of citizenship of 
the great nation. There were no blankets, no feathers, no relics 
of the past, for these men and women were the Indians of today, 
pleading for the future. Their vision was fixed upon things 
ahead. Though in their hearts they were still loyal to the best 
traditions of their people, each knew that such things were a part 
of the past. Their appeal was not only for race and for country, 
but for humanity. 

Thus has a new day dawned and dynamic effort has been ap- 
plied from within. 














The Red Man’s Appeal 


Being an Address to the President of the United States 





By WILLIAM J. KERSHAW 


R. PRESIDENT: It is true, as our memorial states, that the 
Federal statute governing the Indian in nearly all of its 
provisions places the Indian directly and immediately under 
the hand of the President, so that the Government stands as their 
guardian and the President as a sort of guardian ad litem. This 
appeal is made in behalf of all the Indians of the United States; 
but it more particularly concerns the young Indians. The Indian 
is changed; he is not the same as he was fifteen years ago, be- 
cause his vision has greatly broadened, but his opportunities have 
not been correspondingly enlarged. Our purpose is to secure 
for him opportunities. 

It would seem of no avail for the Government to educate and 
graduate hundreds of young Indians and return them to reser- 
vations without preparing conditions there in accord with their 
education. These young Indians on returning to their reserva- 
tions must live under the laws which were designed for the gov- 
ernment of their ancestors when they were barbarians and virtual 
prisoners of war; laws under which they can do nothing for 
themselves or their relatives by their own initiative; laws that 
are very arbitrary; they must live under the government of su- 
perintendents or agents who have arbitrary power over all their 
affairs. They have no access to the courts of the land for the 
settlement of property rights or inheritances. 

These rights are not determined by any tribunals known to our 
system, of jurisprudence or to the common law; but by agencies 
upon which the Constitution of the United States has never con- 
ferred any judicial powers. In this behalf we must not forget the 
young Indian women. Estimates of Indian character or the 
Indian situation seldom take into account the influence of Indian 
women, who are good mothers, good housewives, frugal and 
saving, and exceptionally industrious. Indian women could de- 
velop a domestic or household manufactory exceeding in magni- 
tude and diversity anything of the kind ever known to our his- 
tory. While we are insistent and urgent in this appeal, yet we 
are desirous that no inference be drawn from such urgency ad- 

*Delivered upon the occasion of the presentation of the Society of 


American Indians’ Memorial, December 10, 1914. 
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verse to the present administration of Indian affairs. We are 
especially proud of that adminstration. We appreciate that Com- 
missioner Sells has done splendid work. We cannot but commend 
his adminstration. He has taken the Government machinery, 
with all the ingrown abuses of forty years of ill advised legisla- 
tion, and with it he has accomplished splendid 1esults. 

The Carter code bill, now pending before Congress, intro- 
duced by Congressman Carter, meets the situation as to the Com- 
mission. The Court of Claims ought to be thrown open for the 
settlement of tribal claims, which cannot be taken into Court ex- 
cept by consent of Congress, and branches of the court opened in 
every judicial district where reservations are located. 

Mr. President, we are deeply in earnest in what we are seek- 
ing to do for the American Indians. Each of us could recite 
many instances within our personal knowledge of abuses of the 
reservation system but it would take too long to do so now. There 
is nothing that the young Indian cannot do, even those who are 
apparently stupid, showing exceptional mental capacity when once 
they strike their vocation. 

We want to bring the young Indian to his place in society and 
we know that he will not come to that society empty handed ; that 
he will bring to it the primary virtues of a strong self-reliant race. 
We ask you to heed this appeal. 








Indian Progress Now or Later? 





sy F. A. McKeEnzIr. 


N THE t1oth of December, 1914, the Society of American 

Indians carried to the President, and so to the Congress 

and the people of the United States, a message. They declared 

that they had one great imperative necessity, one fundamental 

need, which unless met, would continue to stand squarely and in- 

surmountably in the way of any general progress of the race. 
The memorial stated: 

As a race, the Indian under the jurisdiction of the United States has no 
standing in court or nation. No man can tell what its status is, either 
civic or legal. Confusion and chaos are the only words descriptive of the 
situation. This condition is a barrier to the progress of our people, who 
aspire to higher things and greater success. 

We hold it incontrovertible that our status in this Nation should be 
defined by Federal authority. We request, therefore, that as a first essen- 
tial to a proper solution of the Indian problem, and even for the benefit of 
the Nation itself, this matter be placed in the hands of a commission of 
three men—the best, the most competent, and the kindliest men to be 
found, and that they be authorized to study this question and recommend to 
you and to the Congress the passage of a code of Indian law which shall 
open the door of hope and progress to our people. Our Society since its 
beginning has pled for this fundamental necessity of race advancement. 

These are tremendous assertions to make. They are either 
gross untruths or sound the depths of the Indian problem. They 
must be proved false, or they are truths that lay the duty of imme- 
diate action upon the Nation, a duty imperative and inescapable. 

Because it is known to be true by every student of the problem, 
it not only justifies constant reiteration, but it constitutes a perma- 
nent obligation upon every member of the Indian Society and 
every friend of the Indian to lift his voice and to cry aloud until 
the Nation shall hear and the true remedy be applied. It is not 
opposition, but friendship to the Nation at large that calls upon 
each of us to stand loyal to the banner we have raised, and having 
done all, to stand. 

Let us make clear these points: 

1. The remedy we seek is legislative, not executive. Execu- 
tive orders can relieve the critical situation for particular indi- 
viduals, but there is absolutely no cure for the race situation short 
of definite legislation. Until the statutes of the United States 
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declare to the contrary, the mass of Indians will be hopeless dere- 
licts without rudder or compass. When their shelter and protec- 
tion is found, not in the bounty or favor of any executive officer, 
but in the laws of the land, they will cease to be men and women 
without a country. 

2. The memorial is reasonable. It does not dictate what the 
status of the Indian shall be. It merely asks for a scientific de- 
termination of the facts, in order that we may know what is the 
real cure for a race-destroying evil. 

3. No authority is to be taken away from Congress. The com- 
mission asked for is to study the situation and report merely its 
recommendation to Congress. The ultimate decision will rest, as 
it has all these years, in Congress. 

4. There is need of haste. The evil is great, and the shortest 
time in which a scientific study can bring results is two years. It 
will take the commission one year at least to make the study, and 
it will take another year for Congress to pass the necessary legis- 
lation and put it into effect. Even a single year unnecessarily lost 
is a tremendous loss to thousands of Indians. For many it will 
mean the difference between hope and destruction. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, Pass the Carter code bill. 
Progress and the bill are one and inseparable. 








The Washington Memorial Delegation 


HE original intent of the Madison Conference in directing 

its memorial and executive committee to present a me- 

morial on Indian matter to the President included the idea of 
having a delegation of members with the official body. 

Only a few days’ notice could be given in advance, but a con- 
siderable body of the membership responded. This included five 
out of six members of the executive council, the chairman of the 
advisory board and six members, the entire memorial committee, 
the president and the secretary of the associate division, and a 
splendid representation of both actives, associates, and friends. 

Those officially listed are included in the register below. There 
were others who attended the afternoon session whom the local 
committee did not succeed in noting. The list follows: 


Rey. Sherman Coolidge, Mr. Wm. J. Kershaw, Mrs. Wm. J. Kershaw, 
Hon. Charles D. Carter, Mrs. Charles D. Carter, Miss Stella Carter, Miss 
Julia Carter, Miss Stacy Carter, Mr. Charles E. Dagenett, Mr. Dennison 
Wheelock, Mr. Edward Wheelock, Mr. Hiram Chase, Mr. Hiram Chase, 
Jr., Mr. Henry Roe Cloud, Mr. Gabe E. Parker, Mrs. Gabe E. Parker, 
Mr. Gabe Parker, Jr.. Mr. F. A. McKenzie, Rev. Thomas C. Moffett, Mr. 
Arthur C. Parker, Rev. Philip B. Gordon, Rev. Amos Oneroad, Mr. John 
M. Oskison, Mrs. Marie L. B. Baldwin, Miss Sophie Pitchlyn, Hon. Wm. 
A. Durant, Mrs. Angel Decora Deitz, Mrs. Emily P. Robitaille, Mr. Wal- 
lace Denny, Mrs. Wallace Denny, Mr. Gus Welch, Mr. Charles Coon, Mr. 
Antonio Lubo, Mr. Patrick Hurley, Mr. John McGillis, Miss lda P. 
Riley, Miss Meek, Mr. Doxtator, Miss Sophia C. Bond, Mr. Wm. K. 
Cooper, Mrs. Mary Longnecker, Miss Susan Janney Allen, Gen. R. H. 
Pratt, Mrs. R. H. Pratt, Mr. M. D. Pratt, Mrs. M. D. Pratt, Mr. Samuel 
Brosius, Mrs. Samuel Brosius, Mr. Matthew K. Sniffen, Miss Thamar 
Dupuis, Mr. Francis E. Leupp, Dr. C. Hart. Merriam, Miss Beatrice Sheets, 
Judge Cole, Hon. Cato Sells, Mrs. Cato Sells, Hon. Edgar Briant, Meritt, 
Mrs. Edgar Briant Meritt, Miss Fenton. 








Situwaka, Chief of the Chilcats 


By GawaAsA WANNEH. 





O American Indian tribe had a more highly complex social 

system than the Chilcats. They were a proud people and 

even their material culture is not to be despised. But the Chilcats 

do not live alone in the glories of their past. In this modern day 

they have no more able exponent than Situwaka, the heir to the 
chieftaincy of the tribe. 

Situwaka has one great ambition; it is to equip his mind with 
the things of modern civilization that he may carry wisdom and 
developed ability back to Chilcat Land and govern his people 
well. 

Situwaka has an English name by which he is better known. 
It is Louis V. Shotridge. Mr. Shotridge is at present on the 
Museum staff of the University of Pennsylvania. His ability as 
an expert in judging the antiquities and artifacts of the northwest 
coast Indians makes him a valuable member of the ethnological 
forces at that great institution. Besides this a residence in Phiia- 
delphia gives Mr. Shotridge an opportunity to study at the Whar- 
ton School of Commerce, connected with the university. — 

Mr. Shotridge is a friend of Mr. M. R. Harrington, of the 
University Museum, and from Mr. Harrington the writer has 
gleaned the facts that follow. 

On his arrival in Philadelphia three years ago with his pretty 
young wife of Situwaka proceeded directly to the University Mu- 
seum, where he paid a visit to the director. Immediately after- 
ward he left the city. 

Two days later he returned and took up his residence in West 
Philadelphia. Among the white men he is known as Louis V. 
Shotridge, but among his own people he is Situwaka, heir to the 
chieftainship of the Eagle clan of the Chilcat tribe, in southern 
Alaska. His young wife is Katwachsnea, a high-born woman of 
the Chilcoot branch of the Chilcat tribe. 

Since becoming a resident in Philadelphia Situwaka has been 
engaged in going over the collections in the University Museum 
that came from his people, in order to explain to the curators 
the use and meaning of thousands of articles in these Northwest 
coast exhibits that have recently been added to the George G. 
Heye collection in the museum. 
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LOUIS SHOTREDGE (Chilcat) 


Heredetary Chief of his tribe in Alaska. Now a student at the University 0: 
Pennsylvania and a member of the University Museum staff. 
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The northwest coast Indians have shown their peculiar develop- 
ment best in their art, particularly in the carving and painting 
of wood and the weaving of patterns in blankets and other fab- 
rics. Here were made the curious totem poles bearing grotesque 
conventional figures of animals, while wooden trunks, boxes, 
dishes, house fronts—everything that could be carved or painted 
—bore many and various conventional animal designs—complex 
patterns, striking in their decorative quality and originality. Simi- 
lar decorations were woven into the gorgeous Chilcat blankets 
and engraved on silver and copper, but to the uninitiated they 
are all equally hard to interpret. 

The Shotridges, surrounded by such things from infancy, have 
been able to give the museum curators much information that 
will hereafter form part of the records. 

From what looks to the casual observer like a bewildering, 
complex, yet well balanced and decorative array of curves, dots 
and eyes—everywhere eyes—Situwaka and his wife can point out 
the conventional outlines of a bear, a halibut, a killer whale or a 
thunder bird, all of which are quite clear—after they have been 
pointed out. 

Such patterns may represent a totem animal, which is really 
the coat-of-arms of some family, such as the bear or the killer 
whale; or the artists may have chosen a motive for their designs 
from among the personages and incidents of the old legends. 
No attempt is made to represent the animal or person in a life- 
like way. The sole idea was to make an artistic pattern which 
will at once suggest the subject to the educated eye. 

With regard to the totem poles of the Chilcat Indians, Mr. Shot- 
ridge had the following to say: 

“The totem pole is our coat-of-arms, not an idol. We have 
two distinct clans under the Chilcat tribe, the Raven and the 
Eagle in each of which there are several families. Some of the 
houses contain four totem poles, which stand for four different 
families. Each figure in these totem poles represents some dif- 
ferent incident which occurred in the beginning of the family 
history. 

“For example: The Royal family of the Raven Clan is called 
the Whale family. One time, when the first ancestors of this 
particular family were starving, a whale was washed ashore by 
supernatural means to save their lives. They adopted it as their 
crest. 

“The second family in this clan, the Raven, is named after the 
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Great Spirit bird that at the creation of the world befriended the 
clan itself and became its totem. 

“The third family was named the Giant, because the first son 
of the woman who founded this family became a giant. 

“The fourth is named the Worm, because the woman who 
started this family raised, while she was yet a girl, a pet worm 
that grew to be a monster. 

“Of course each of these families has a long story, which it is 
the duty of our people to memorize. Only principal parts of the 
narrative are referred to on carvings on each family totem pole. 
The totem poles of the Eagle clan can be explained in the same 
manner.” 

Situwaka and his wife have been away from home for several 
years, having started with the express intention of making a tour 
of the country and studying thoroughly the ways of the white 
man, for use in settling tribal questions later, when Situwaka 
takes up the duty of his of the office to which his birth entitles him. 
Since leaving home the young people have supported themselves 
in various ways. 

Their first work was at the Lewis and Clark Exposition at 
Portland, Oregon, in 1905, where Katwachsnea gave an exhibi- 
tion of Chilcat blanket weaving. Their next venture was in 
connection with the Indian Crafts Exhibition at Los Angeles, 
where they remained for two years, returning home at intervals. 
During this time they employed private tutors to teach them 
English and music in the spare evenings, and Situwaka developed 
a fine tenor voice which later stood him in good stead. 

After this they toured the country with an Indian grand opera 
company until shortly before their arrival in Philadelphia. 

The name Situwaka may be interpreted as ‘Wise Spirit” and 
refers to one of the mysterious supernatural beings supposed to 
hover about the medicine man. 

Situwaka dressed in the ceremonial costume of a war leader of 
his tribe is a picture indeed. On his head he wears the ancient 
heraldic helmet of his own family, the Bear, the royal house of 
the Eagle clan of the Chilcats. It is made of hard wood and is 
carved to represent the face of a bear—the family crest or totem. 
The eight basketry rings rising from its crown represent eight 
great potlaches or festivals given by the head of the family. This 
decoration is considered a mark of highest honor. 

Much of Katwachsnea’s—Mrs. Shotridge’s—early training, 
like her husband’s, was along the old Indian lines, for her mother, 
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much against her will, insisted on training her restless fingers 
to construct the fine woven watertight baskets of split spruce 
roots, whose classic patterns and tasteful colors have given the 
Alaskan Indians a high place among the basket makers of the 
world. Beadwork was also taught her, but the greatest thing of 
all her training—so dull and tiresome in those childhood days 
when she wanted to play—was weaving the remarkable Chilcat 
blankets of mountain goat wool and cedar bark, the most intri- 
cate and wonderful of Indian textiles. Such were the studies 
of her native education, but in addition to this she spent four 
winters in learning other subjects in the Presbyterian mission 
school at Haines, Alaska. 

Situwaka and Katwachsnea have become widely known in cer- 
tain circles by an admiring host of friends and acquaintances. 
Their sincere love of their people, the proud manner in which 
they uphold the dignity of their race and station, demonstrates 
inherent refinement. 

case 


A Winnebago Girl Wins Essay Contest. 


i ise Society, through its Vice-President on Education, is 
just able to announce the results of the essay contest. 
Mrs. Emma D. Goulette, after patiently reading the many essays 
and weighing each point made, has announced Lucy E. Hunter, 
of Hampton Institute, as the winner. Miss Hunter, whose name 
was sealed in an envelope attached to the winning essay, gives 
her class at Hampton as the Senior Middle of 1914, and her tribe 
Winnebago. What seems particularly interesting is that after 
our inquiry as to the quantum of Indian blood the answer is “full 
blood.” We like this demonstration of the full-blood’s capacity. 

The second prize goes to Henry Lang, of the Cushman School, 
a half-blood of the Skogit tribe. The third prize is awarded to 
James Smith, a full-blood Warm Springs Indian attending Has- 
kell Institute. A full account of the contest will be contained in 
the next number of The Quarterly Journal. 











The Indian’s Right of Occupancy* 


By Hon. PELEG SPRAGUE 


HE rights of the natives, both natural and conventional, 

have been strenuously denied. What right, it is asked, 

have the Indians to the lands they occupy? I ask, in reply, what 

right have the English or the French, the Spaniards or the Rus- 
sians, to the countries they inhabit? 

But it is insisted that the original claim of the natives has been 
divested by the superior right of discovery. 

I have already shown that this gives no ground of claim as 
against the discovered; that it is a mutual understanding or con- 
ventional arrangement entered into by the nations of Europe, 
among themselves, to define and regulate their respective claims 
as discoverers, in order to prevent interference and contests with 
each other; all agreeing, that the sovereign who should first find 
a new country should be left without interference from them, to 
deal with it and its inhabitants, according to his ability and his 
conscience. 

But we are told, that grants from the kings are the highest 
title, and have always been relied upon as such. True—as against 
other grantees from the crown, or against the government itself; 
but not as to the natives. If such a title gives any just claim as 
against them, they are bound to yield to it; for to every right 
appertains a corresponding obligation. 

Were the aborigines bound to yield to such pretensions? Sup- 
pose that, more than two centuries ago, when, in unbroken 
strength, they held resistless sway over this whole western world, 
a royal patentee, with his handful of followers, just landed on 
these shores, should have found himself in the midst of a power- 
ful Indian nation. The council fire is lighted up, and sachems 
and warriors are assembled around it. He presents himself, and 
says to them: 

“This country is no longer yours. You must leave the forests 
where you hunt, and the valleys where you live. All the land 
which you can see from the highest mountain is mine. It has 
been given me by the king of the white men across the waters. 
Here is his grant—how can you resist so fair a title?” 

*Delivered before the United States Senate, April 16, 1830, in defense of 


the Cherokees, by the then Senator from Maine. 
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If they deigned any other reply than the war-whoop, their 
chief might say: 

“The Great Spirit, who causeth the trees to rise from the 
ground toward the heavens, and maketh the rivers to descend 
from the mountains to the valleys—who created the earth itself, 
and made both the red man and the white man to dwell thereon— 
gave this land to us and to our ancestors. You say you have a 
grant from your king beyond the waters—we have a grant trom 
the King of Kings, who reigns in Heaven—by this title our fathers 
have held it for uncounted generations, and by this title their sons 
will defend it.” 

It has been strenuously argued that the overflow nations of 
Europe had a just claim to the occupancy of some portion of the 
vacant lands of the aborigines for their own subsistence. 

The excessive population of China, and of Holland, have, at 
this day, the same ground of claim against the United States. 
May they, therefore, drive us even from our cities and villages, 
and take all our territory by force? We permit them to come 
and possess, if they submit to our laws, and pay us for the soil. 
The Indians have been more liberal, having ceded both soil and 
sovereignty to hundreds of millions of acres. The Cherokees have 
no more to spare: they need the residue for themselves. Shall 
they be permitted to retain it? 

To avoid, as far as possible, all questionable ground, I at 
present contend only that the Indians have a right to exist as a 
community, and to possess some spot of earth upon which to sus- 
tain that existence. That spot is their native land. If they have 
no claim there, they have no right anywhere. Georgia asserts 
that the lands belong to her—she must, and she will have them— 
even by violence, if other means fail. This is a declaration of a 
right to drive the Cherokees from the face of the earth; for if 
she is not bound to permit them to remain, no nation or people 
are bound to receive them. To that for which I now contend, 
the Indians possess not only a natural, but also a legal and con- 
ventional right. These two grounds of claim have been blended 
and confounded. 

The rights which the United States have claimed with respect 
to the territory of the aborigines, have been two-fold; pre- 
emptive and reversionary—a right to purchase, to the exclusion of 
all others, and to succeed the natives, should they voluntarily 
leave the country or become extinct. 

It will at once be perceived that this is a right to exclude others 
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from interference, but not to coerce the Indians. It leaves to 
them the perpetual undisturbed occupancy. They cannot indeed 
transfer their country to others—but this does not impair their 
title, although it may diminish its value in the market. It still 
belongs to them and their heirs forever. If a State should, by 
law, prohibit its citizens from making sale of their lands without 
the assent of the executive, would it destroy every man’s title? 
Nay, the laws do now prevent conveyances to aliens. 

The right claimed is merely to exclude all others from pur- 
chasing of the aborigines. It will be divested of much of its ap- 
pearance of harshness toward them by recurring to its origin. It 
was the primitive agreement of mutual understanding between 
exploring nations, that whichever should first find a new country, 
should alone possess the privilege of dealing with the natives; 
and upon this ground the discoverer excluded others from be- 
coming purchasers. He had the right of pre-emption. This 
agreement trenched not upon the title of the aborigines; and as 
to its affecting the value of their lands, by preventing competition 
in the purchase, there would have been no purchaser but for the 
discovery. 

There is no mystery in the international law of discovery. So 
far as it relates to this subject, it is the same as if five or six per- 
sons, being about to go in search of sugar lands in South America, 
should mutually engage that they would not interfere with each 
other in their purchases. Such agreement would do no wrong 
to the original owner. 

The reversionary claim, as it may be denominated—although in 
strictness that cannot revert to another, which always belonged 
to the present possessor—is the necessary consequence of the 
exclusion of others from purchasing. It is merely a right of suc- 
cession to lands of the Indians, when they shall have become 
extinct, or have voluntarily abandoned them by emigration; as 
the property of individuals sometimes escheats to the government 
for the want of heirs. 

The right of the aborigines to the perpetual and exclusive oc- 
cupancy of all their lands, has been always recognized and 
affirmed by the United States. It was respected by Great Britain 
before the revolution; as appears by the royal proclamation of 
1763, in which all persons are commanded “forthwith to remove 
themselves” from lands, which not having been ceded to or pur- 
chased by us, are still reserved to the said Indians; and, after 
reciting that individuals had practiced fraud upon the natives, 
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forbids private persons from making purchases, to the end that 
the Indians may be convinced of our justice; and provides, that 
if the said Indians should be inclined to dispose of the said lands, 
“the same shall be purchased only for us, in our name, at some 
public meeting or assembly of the said Indians, to be held for 
that purpose.” 

That right was recognized by the Confederation; as appears 
by the whole tenor of their proceedings ; particularly their treaties, 
by which they purchased a part and guaranteed the remainder ; 
by the report of a Committee in August, 1787, which declares that 
the Indians have just claims to all occupied by and not purchased 
of them—and the proclamation of Congress in September, 1788, 
which has been already referred to. 

That, under our present Constitution, the rights of the natives 
and the relation in which they stand to the United States are such 
as I have described, is clearly manifested by the speech of Presi- 
dent Washington to the Senecas in 1790, from which I have al- 
ready presented some extracts and by the following explicit and 
deliberate letter of Mr. Jefferson, written to the Secretary of 
War in 1791: 

“T am of opinion, that government should firmly maintain this 
ground: that the Indians have a right to the occupation of their 
lands, independent of the States within whose chartered lines 
they happen to be; that, until they cede them by treaty, or other 
transactions equivalent to a treaty, no act of a State can give 
a right to such lands; that neither under the present Constitu- 
tion, nor the ancient Confederation, had any State or persons a 
right to treat with the Indians, without the consent of the gen- 
eral government; that that consent has never been given to any 
treaty for the cession of the lands in question; that the govern- 
ment is determined to exert all its energy for the patronage and 
protection of the rights of the Indians, and the preservation of 
peace between the United States and them; and that, if any settle- 
ments are made on lands not ceded by them, without the previous 
consent of the United States, the government will think itself 
bound, not only to declare to the Indians that such settlements are 
without the authority or protection of the United States, but to 
remove them also by the public force.” 

The same is also manifest by the intercourse law of 1790, for- 
bidding all encroachments, by citizens of the United States, upon 
the “territory belonging to any tribe or nation of Indians—by 
many other statutes, particularly that of March, 1805—by all the 
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treaties of purchase and cession—all the laws to carry them into 
effect and pay the consideration—and all the acts for enabling 
the executive to extinguish Indian titles.” 

The gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Forsyth) has referred to 
the correspondence at Ghent to sustain his denial of rights to 
the Indian tribes. He relied upon the views of the American 
commissioners in repelling the claims of the British. As it is 
sometimes more satisfactory to read for ourselves, than to take 
the construction of others, permit me, Sir, to present to you an 
extract from that correspondence. 

“Under this system the Indians residing within the United 
States are so far independent, that they live under their own 
customs, and not under the laws of the United States, that their 
rights upon the lands where they inhabit, or hunt, are secured 
to them by boundaries defined in amicable treaties between the 
United States and themselves; and when these boundaries are 
varied, it is also by amicable and voluntary treaties, by which 
they receive from the United States ample compensation for 
every right they have to the lands ceded. Such is the relation 
between them and the United States; that relation is not now 
created for the first time, nor did it originate with the treaty of 
Grenville.” 

And, consequently, the treaty of Grenville was merely declara- 
tory of the public law—on principles previously and universally 
recognized. To this, Sir, was subscribed the names of all our 
commissioners at Ghent. 

The gentleman from Alabama (Mr. M’Kinley,) to show that 
the natives had no title to the soil, cited the case of Johnson and 
McIntosh, decided by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and reported in the 8th of Wheaton. 

To see how precisely that case sustains my positions, let me 
read a few. very short extracts from the opinion of the court, as 
delivered by Chief Justice Marshail. It declares that the right 
of the United States, or several States, is subject to the Indian 
right of occupancy; that the original inhabitants are the rightful 
occupants of the soil, “with a legal as well as a just claim to re- 
tain possession of it, and to use it according to their own discre- 
tion.” And again, “it has never been contended that the Indian 
title amounted to nothing. Their right of possession has never 
been questioned.” 

We have heard a great deal in this debate of the right of con- 
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quest; and are told that it is always recognized as valid by the 
judicial tribunals. 

True, Sir, by those of the conqueror. How can they do other- 
wise? Suppose that Congress should now declare a war for the 
sole purpose of wresting Canada from Great Britain, and should 
succeed ; could our own courts question this exercise of political 
power, and refuse to sustain our jurisdiction over the country, 
however iniquitous the acquisition? And if in this government, 
where the political sovereign is under the restraints of the Con- 
stitution, the courts cannot interfere, how could they in Europe, 
where this doctrine had its origin? There are legislative and 
political powers are limited. Even in England, the parliament 
is legally omnipotent; and who ever heard of a judicial court 
undertaking to annul any of its enactments? 

Whatever may be the acquiescence of other nations in the 
exercise of power by a conqueror, it is no ground of just claim as 
against the conquered. They surely are not bound to submit, if 
new means of resistance can be found. 

To give to conquest—to mere force—the name of right is to 
sanction all the enormities of avarice and ambition. Alexander 
and Bonaparte are justified! Britain has done no wrong, in 
sweeping India with the hand of rapine, and holding fifty millions 
of people in thraldom! All the cruelties of the Spaniards in 
South America—the crimes of Pizarro and Cortez—tracking the 
fugitive natives, in terror and dismay, with blood-hounds, to the 
caves of the mountains; and stretching their wretched monarch 
upon burning coals, to extort from him the secret of his treasures 
—are sanctioned by the name of right! This right of conquest 
gentlemen contend is the legitimate offspring of the right of dis- 
covery. Sir, the pirates on the coast of Barbary and at Bara- 
taria exercise both. They find a ship alone upon the ocean—this 
is discovery. They capture her, and murder or enslave the crew 
—this is conquest. Both these rights are thus combined and con- 
summated; and their validity will not, I presume, be questioned 


either by the courts of Barataria, or other bands of similar con- 
querors. 


But even this miserable argument of conquest is not applicable 
to the Cherokees. They were not subjugated. The southern 
Indians had sixteen thousand warriors, with arms in their hands. 
They were powerful; their trade was war; they did not solicit 
peace. We sought for it, as appears by the resolution of Con- 
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gress, of May, 1783, and March, 1785. We obtained the treaty 
of Hopewell, in which gentlemen find the expressions, the “United 
States give peace” to the Indians and “allot boundaries”: and, 
by a verbal criticism upon the English terms which we used, 
they logically deduce the rights of conquest! What did the un- 
lettered Indian understand by those expressions, but that there 
was to be an end of war; and that his territory was to be sacred? 
The treaty contains many reciprocal stipulations of the “con- 
tracting parties.” Will it still be contended that we are not 
bound by them because the other party was conquered—in other 
words, because we were the strongest? If the United States 
made terms of peace, should they not abide by them? If a be- 
sieged town capitulates, are not the articles of capitulation obliga- 
tory? When Bonaparte dictated treaties of peace in the capitals 
of the nations which he had overrun, was he not morally bound 
to observe them? They indeed might complain that the contract 
was made by constraint, when they were not free agents; but who 
ever heard of the stronger party claiming to be absolved from his 
engagements, because the other was subject to his coercion? 


Cca~a 


The Shadow that Precedes Coming Events. 


H ISTORY is being made in Indian affairs. The Indian 

Bureau is doing things that are counting for a change for 
the better. It is doing this by two methods, first, that of direct 
design, and second, in spite of itself. 

The Commissioner is to be commended for several strong things 
he has done in local instances. He has grasped a number of local 
measures and applied the power vested in him with intelligence. 
This is good. It must be asked, however, if under the restric- 
tions which the present system imposes on a man or group of men 
in office if he or they can ever bring about a radical change. 
Does the present system make better manhood and encourage the 
development of good citizenship among Indians? 

We should like to know if there is after all a deep abiding faith 
in the capacity of the red man, and whether these man have under- 
lying all their acts a constructive philosophy, logical and con- 
sistent with human evolution. 




















An Indian Bureau Reminiscence* 


By Watt WHITMAN. 


FTER the close of the Secession War in 1865, I worked 
several months (until Mr. Harlan turn’d me out for 
having written “Leaves of Grass”) in the Interior Department 
at Washington, in the Indian Bureau. Along this time there 
came to see their Great Father an unusual number of aboriginal 
visitors, delegations for treaties, settlement of lands, etc.—some 
young or middle-aged, but mainly old men, from the West, North, 
and occasionally from the South—parties of from five to twenty 
each—the most wonderful proofs of what Nature can produce, 
(the survival of the fittest, no doubt—all the frailer samples 
dropt, sorted out by death)—as if to show how the earth and 
woods, the attrition of storms and elements, and the exigencies of 
life at first hand, can train and fashion men, indeed chiefs, in 
heroic massiveness, imperturbability, muscle, and that last and 
highest beauty consisting of strength—the full exploitation and 
fruitage of a human identity, not from the culmination-points of 
“culture” and artificial civilization, but tallying our race, as it 
were, with giant, vital, gnarl’d, enduring trees, or monoliths of 
separate hardiest rocks, and humanity holding its own with best 
of the said trees or rocks, and outdoing them. 

There were Omahas, Poncas, Winnebagoes, Cheyennes, Nava- 
hos, Apaches, and many others. Let me give a running account 
of what I see and hear through one of these conference collections 
at the Indian Bureau, going back to the present tense. Every 
head and face is impressive, even artistic; Nature redeems herself 
out of her crudest recesses. Most have red paint on their cheeks, 
however, or some other paint. (“Little Hill” makes the opening 
speech, which the interpreter translates by scraps.) Many wear 
head tires of gaudy-color’d braid, wound around thickly—some 
with circlets of eagles’ feathers. Necklaces of bears’ claws are 
plenty around their necks. Most of the chiefs are wrapt in large 
blankets of the brightest scarlet. Two or three have blue, and I 
see one black. (A wise man call’d “the Flesh” now makes a 
short speech, apparently asking something. Indian Commissioner 
Dole answers him, and the interpreter translates in scraps again.) 

*From “November Boughs,” by Walt Whitman. David McKay, pub- 


lisher. Philadelphia, 1888. 
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All the principal chiefs have tomahawks or hatchets, some of 
them very richly ornamented and costly. Plaid shirts are to be 
observ’d—none too clean. Now a tall fellow, “Hole-in-the-Day,” 
is speaking. He has a copious head-dress composed of feathers 
and narrow ribbon, under which appears a countenance painted 
all over a bilious yellow. Let us note this young chief. For all 
his paint, ‘“Hole-in-the-Day” is a handsome Indian, mild and 
calm, dress’d in drab buckskin leggings, dark gray surtout, and 
a soft black hat. His costume will bear full observation, and 
even fashion would accept him. His apparel is worn loose and 
scant enough to show his superb physique, especially in neck, 
chest, and legs. (“The Appolo Belvidere!” was the involuntary 
exclamation of a famous European artist when he first saw a 
full grown young Choctaw. ) 

One of the red visitors—a wild, lean-looking Indian, the one 
in the black woolen wrapper—has an empty buffalo head, with 
horns on, for his personal surmounting. I see a markedly Bour- 
bonish countenance among the chiefs (It is not very uncommon 
among them, I am told.) Most of them avoided resting on 
chairs during the hour of their “talk” in the Commissioner’s 
office ; they would sit around on the floor, leaning against some- 
thing, or stand up by the walls, partially in their blankets. Though 
some of the young fellows were, as I have said, magnificent and 
beautiful animals, I think the palm of unique picturesqueness, in 
body, limb, physiognomy, etc., was borne by the old or elderly 
chiefs, and the wise men. 

My here-alluded-to experience in the Indian Bureau produced 
one very definite conviction, as follows: There is something 
about these aboriginal Americans, in their highest characteristic 
representations, essential traits, and the ensemble of their phys- 
ique and physiognomy—something very remote, very lofty, arous- 
ing comparisons with our own civilized ideals—something that 
our literature, portait painting, etc., has never caught, and that 
will almost certainly never be transmitted to the future, even as a 
reminiscence. No biographer, no historian, no artist, has grasp’d 
it—perhaps could not grasp it. It is so different, so far outside 
our standards of eminent humanity. Their feathers, paint— 
even the empty buffalo skull did not, to say the least, seem any 
more ludicrous to me than many of the fashions I have seen in 
civilized society. I should not apply the word savage (at any 
rate, in the usual sense) as a leading word in the description of 
those great aboriginal specimens, of whom I certainly saw many 
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of the best. There were moments, as I look’d at them or studied 
them, when our own exemplification of personality, dignity, he- 
roic presentation anyhow (as in the conventions of society, or 
even in the accepted poems and plays,) seem’d sickly, puny, in- 
ferior. 

The interpreters, agents of the Indian Department, or other 
whites accompanying the bands, in positions of responsibility, 
were always interesting to me; and I had many talks with them. 
Occasionally I would go to the hotels where the bands were 
quarter’d and spend an hour or two informally. Of course we 
could not have much conversation—though (through the inter- 
preters) more of this than might be supposed—sometimes quite 
animated and significant. I had the good luck to be invariably 
receiv'd and treated by all of them in their most cordial manner. 

Letter to W. W. from an artist, B. H., who has been much 
among the American Indians: 


“T have just receiv’d your little paper on the Indian delegations. 
In the fourth paragraph you say that there is something about 
the essential traits of our aborigines which ‘will almost certainly 
never be transmitted to the future.’ If I am so fortunate as to 
regain my health I hope to weaken the force of that statement, as 
least in so far as my talent and training will permit. I intend to 
spend some years among them and shall endeavor to perpetuate 
on canvas some of the finer types, both men and women, and some 
of the characteristic features of their life. It will certainly be 
well worth the while. My artistic enthusiasm was never so thor- 
oughly stirr’d up as by the Indians. They certainly have more 
of beauty, dignity and nobility mingled with their own wild indi- 
viduality, than any of the other indigneous types of man. Neither 
black nor Afghan, Arab nor Malay (and I know them all pretty 
well) can hold a candle to the Indian. All of the other aboriginal 
types seem to be more or less distorted from the model of perfect 
human form—as we know it—the blacks, thin-hipped, with bul- 
bous limbs, not well mark’d; the Arabs large-jointed, etc. But I 
have seen many a young Indian as perfect in form and feature as 
a Greek statue—very different from a Greek statue of course, 
but as satisfying to the artistic perceptions and demand. 

“And the worst, or perhaps the best of it all is that it will 
require an artist—and a good one—to record the real facts and 
impressions. ‘Ten thousand photographs would not have the 
value of one really finely felt painting. Color is all-important. 
No one but an artist knows how much. An Indian is only half 
an Indian without the blue-black hair and the brilliant eyes shin- 
ing out of the wonderful dusky ochre and rose complexion.” 








What Indians Must Do 


3y CarLtos Montezuma, M. D. (Apache). 


E MUST free ourselves. Our peoples’ heritage is freedom. 
Freedom reigned in their whole make-up. They har- 
monized with nature and lived accordingly. Preaching freedom 
to our people on reservations does not make them free any more 
than you can, by preaching, free those prisoners who are in the 
penitentiary. Reservations are prisons where our people are 
kept to live and die, where equal possibilities, equal education and 
equal responsibilities are unknown. 

For our people to know what freedom is they must go outside 
of the reservation and in order for them to harmonize with it and 
get used to it, they must live outside of the reservations. 

Within half, yes, within a quarter of a century, proofs are not 
wanting that Indian boys and girls have gone out away from the 
reservation and are now men and women among men and wo- 
men. It is a conceded fact among educators that education and 
self-development in the best environment is the best and highest 
object of mankind for its succeeding generation, . 

The soldier who founded the renowned Carlisle school must 
have been inspired that to develop the man part of the Indian the 
pappoose must be taken away as young as possible from his 
people, away from the reservation and placed in the midst of 
good environment and in the best civilized community and there 
school him in the best schools. Since “the little red school house,” 
the high schools and the state universities and other educational 
institutions are good enough for other races, they are also good 
enough for the pappooses of our race instead of distinctive In- 
dian schools. You can not get ahead of education; in the long 
run it wins. There is nothing like education. It makes one inde- 
pendent. It is the educated man that is wanted most in the 
world. Education is the light that leads us to truth and the truth 
shall make us free. 

Dominating government for our people has reached its climax. 
It seems that an Indian can not speak to or for his people without 
being suspicioned. When such thing occurs, that Indian is pointed 
out as a grafter or trouble maker. Also on the reservations, just 
about the time we try to fly a little bit, the Indian Agent clips us 
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and tells us that we must not disobey “Washington.” The clip- 
ping is the putting us in jail and allowing the poor partial Indian 
Judges (who are selected by the Agent) to pass their sentence 
on us. 

Espionage on reservations has created factions and suspicion 
among our people. Our people are not up to “trick plays.” Where 
faction exists among our people while we are dealing with the 
Government our people’s cause is weakened and we have and 
will lose in every transaction with the Government by not stick- 
ing together. Is there not a lesson in this for the Society of 
American Indians, that we must stand together, work together, 
and single our purpose to the noble object of our organization. 

It requires extreme love or extreme hate to awaken us. Sons 
of the aboriginal Indians, do you know we have been driven from 
the heritage of our fathers from generation to generation until 
we can not take another step! What are we going to do? We 
must decide for ourselves very quickly. Are we to disappear as 
the buffaloes or rise above the horizon of the twentieth century 
and respond, ‘““We are here”! The sound of your own voice at the 
roll call will be at the end of the final battle to gain your freedom, 
be your invidual self. The Society of American Indians will 
not cease until Indians have gained that standard that makes one 
true and free. 

We must do away with the Indian Bureau. The reservation 
system has debarred us as a race from acquiring that knowledge 
to appreciate our property. The Government after teaching us 
how to live without work has come to the conclusion “that the 
Indians are not commercialists” and, therefore, “we (his guard- 
ian) will remove them as we think best and use them as long 
as our adminstration lasts and make friends.” The Indian De- 
partment has drifted into commercialism at the expense of our 
poor benighted people. So they go on and say: “Let us not allot 
those Indians on that sweet flowing water because there are 
others who will profit by damming it up and selling it out to the 
newcomers; that the Indians do not use or develop their lands; 
five acres of irrigated land is all that one Indian can manage, but 
in order to be generous, we will give him ten acres and close up 
the books and call it square; that their vast forest does them no 
good, before the Indian can open his eyes let us transfer it to 
the Forestry Reserve Department. Never mind, let the Indian 
scratch for his wood to cook with and to warm himself in the 
years to come; that the Indians have no use for rivers, therefore, 
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we will go into damming business and build them on their lands 
without their consent. Pay? No! Why should we?” They give 
us “C” class water instead of “A” class. They have got us! 
Why? Because we do not know the difference. 

“In this valley the Indians have too much land. We will move 
them from where they have lived for centuries” (by Executive 
order in behalf of the coming settlers). Even if he had cultivated 
and claims more than that, we will allot that Indian only ten 
acres. If he rebels and makes trouble, we will put him in jail 
until he is ready to behave himself.” This poor Indian may try 
to get an Indian friend to help him out of his predicament. But 
right there the Indian helper is balked by the Indian Department 
and is told he is not wanted on the reservation. When an Indian 
collects money from among his tribe to defray expenses to Wash- 
ington and back in order to carry their complaints, and to be 
heard and considered in their rights, the superintendent with the 
aid of the Indian policeman takes this Indian, takes the money 
away from him and gives back the money to those who contrib- 
uted, put him in jail and brands him as a grafter. 

My Indian friends, it seems that we have no voice in our af- 
fairs. It seems that all we can do is to sit there like dummies and 
see our property fade away and wonder what next. Our woods 
go to the forestry reserve; our fertile lands to the Irrigation 
Project; our rich minerals to the miners, and our waters to the 
interested parties that build dams and reap the profit within our 
reservations. In all of these it seems that we are counted out. 
If our Society is going to amount to anything do you not think 
we ought in some way stand up for our people? If this taking 
away what belongs to us continues very much longer, where do 
you suppose we will land? 

As the Society of American Indians, it is our duty to protect 
and aid in some way, to stop these wholesale smuggling away of 
our people’s property. Can you imagine any other race allowing 
this without their consent ? 

The sooner the Government abolishes the Indian Bureau, the 
better it will be for we Indians in every way. The system that 
has kept alive the Indian Bureau has been instrumental in domi- 
nating over our race for fifty years. In that time the Indian’s 
welfare has grown to the secondary and the Indian Bureau the 
whole thing, and therefore a necessary political appendage of the 
Government. It sends out exaggerated and wonderful reports to 
the public in order to suck the blood of our race, so that it may 
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have perpetual life to sap your life, my life and our children’s 
future prospects. There are many good things to say about the 
Indian Department. It started out right with our people. It 
fed them, clothed them and protected them from going outside 
of the reservations. It was truly a place of refuge. Then 
they were dominated by agents; now they are called superin- 
tendents. On the reservation our people did not act without the 
consent of the Superintendent; they did not express themselves 
without the approval of the Superintendent, and they did not 
dare to think, for that would be to rival, to the Superintendent. 
Yesterday, today, our people are in the same benighted condi- 
tion. As Indians they are considered non-entities. They are 
not anything to themselves and not anything to the world. 

It would be wrong for me to come here and tell you that the 
reservation system is good and helpful to our people, and that the 
Indian Bureau should be perpetuated when I know in my heart 
that it has been the greatest hindrance on the road from Indian 
life to civilization. Look at New York and Chicago, and then at 
the tepees on reservations. Look at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
and Madison, and then at the day schools on Indian reserva- 
tions; hear the screeching locomotives and the whirr of industry 
and see the light of electricity; behold the grand panorama of 
agriculture of green gardens from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coasts, from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico; and then behold 
the lounging Indians around agency buildings and under shady 
trees. Paradoxical as the statement may sound, it is neverthe- 
less true, that the greatest obstacle that lies along the path toward 
the solution of our problem is the existence of the “helpful” In- 
dian Bureau at Washington. It is the power plant that supplies 
life current to the reservations. It is long range, outside life, and 
does not grow from within. 

The Indian Bureau seems to exist for no other purpose than to 
preserve the reservations. In other words the source from which 
the Indian ought to find relief from the evils of the reservation 
system is the very source without which the evil would not 
exist. 

As a Society, we must not be timid and shrink and hold back on 
this stand against the Indian Bureau. The Indian Bureau will not 
free itself. If we are progressive for our peoples’ interests, we 
must be the first one to voice it; we must first start the wave of 
public sentiment throughout the breadth and length of the country ; 


We must stir up righteous indignation and we must make the 
4 
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first move to abolish the Indian Bureau from the face of the earth; 
not until then shall we be perfectly free. 

After doing this, with our support, we must fight out our own 
salvation. 

In a book called “Success among Nations” I read the following: 
“Each square foot of European soil has cost thousands, not to 
say hundreds of thousands of European lives.” There is nothing 
gained on this earth without a fight, without a struggle, without 
personal effort. The Government has tried to carry our people 
on flowery beds of ease by gradual process into civilization. It 
has been a total failure, because it lacked that discipline for the 
Indians that all men must go through from their births to their 
graves. 

Indians expected a change in this administration, a radical 
change for the better, but a change without changing is not chang- 
ing at all. Allowing the same men that controlled the Indian 
machine in former administrations to continue in their respective 
places is only another way of saying that the present administra- 
tion will follow in the path of its predecessors. All they will do 
is to oil the same old machine, screw this a little tighter so that 
it won't rattle so much and adjust it here and there and let it go 
at that. The rest of the time we will move around, make believe 
we are doing something. Individually we can not as a tribe nor 
can a whole tribe go to Washington in behalf of their affairs, but 
we can chip in our mite towards employing an attorney or a 
representative to take our place. This settling up with the 
Government of our affairs is a legal proposition. It behooves 
every Indian tribe to employ legal talent to adjust their affairs. 
It is not fair for the Government to select our attorney any more 
than it is for us to select their attorney for them. We are two 
interested parties. It is not right for the one interested party to 
select an attorney for the other. The time has come that we 
Indians are ready to battle our own way in the world. Justice 
from the world can be no worse than the reservation system. 

After starvation, rubbing up against the world and perchance 
surviving our reward will be independence. Once upon a time 
our ancestors were supremely independent. All they surveyed 
was theirs. There was none to dispute their claim. It was an 
ideal independence and worthy of imitation, but time has changed 
and conditions have changed with it. Somehow and for no other 
reason but that our people were Indians were they enslaved to 
separate existence and governed under different rules from the 
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general government of the country. It is an appalling thing to 
think of such a thing and it does not look right and just. As 
their childrens’ children we ought to be ashamed of ourselves that 
we tolerate this national abuse any longer without our resent- 
ment, without trying to redeem our people. 

To a great extent it is our fault because we have taken no 
interest, no thought and no consideration to change and to look 
around to be really free. We Indians must let loose from these 
things that cause us to be separate from the laws and rules that 
other races enjoy. It is a delusion to think that we are free when 
we are reservation Indians and governed by the Indian Bureau. 

We must be independent. When with my people for a vacation 
in Arizona I must live outdoors; I must sleep on the ground; I 
must cook in the fire on the ground; I must sit on the ground, 
I must eat nature’s food and I must be satisfied with incon- 
veniences that I do not enjoy at my Chicago home. Yet those 
blood relations of mine are independent, happy, because they 
were born and brought up in that environment, while as a green- 
horn I find myself dependent and helpless in such simple life. In 
order for we Indians to be independent in the whirl of this other 
life, we must get into it and get used to it and live up to its re- 
quirements and take our chances with the rest of our fellow creat- 
ures. Being caged up and not permitted to develop our facilities 
has made us a dependent race. We are looked upon as hopeless 
to save and as hopeless to do anything for ourselves. The only 
Christian way, then, is to leave us alone and let us die in that con- 
dition. The conclusion is true that we will die that way if we do 
not hurry up and get out of it-and hustle for our salvation. Did 
you ever notice how other races hustle and bustle in order to 
achieve independence? Reservation Indians must do the same as 
the rest of the wide world. 

As a full-blooded Apache Indian I have nothing more to say. 
Figure out your responsibility and the responsibility of every 
Indian that hears my voice. 








Paternalism Does Not Promote Progress 


By Cuaritrs W. CHICKENEY (JJenomini) 


OR many years thoughtful men of Indian blood in the United 
States have been watching the growth and development of 
what is popularly known as “paternalism.” They have studied 
its manifestoes, weighed its plans and purposes for doing away 
with admitted evils of tribal inhesion and for bringing about a 
universal and permanent readjustment of the Indian race. 
While they have been thinking, the Indians have also been acting, 
speaking, lecturing, writing, publishing, making up in noise and 
enthusiasm what they lacked in number, until to-day the Ameri- 
can Indian has attained a measure of success and has interpreted 
the needs of his race to the American public, that can no longer 
be ignored nor evaded; they must be met and must be answered, 
and in a more direct and efficient way than has yet been dealt. 
The Indian of to-day believes that paternalism is economically 
false, politically unsound, morally and ethically bankrupt, and 
in the last analysis fundamentally destructive of the rights and 
best interest of all Indian tribes. It is safe to say that few, even 
among men of the adminstration of Indian Affairs, understand 
what paternalism is, and still fewer among the general public 
apprehend its significance, because its theory which has exposed 
its fallacies have not to any large degree reached the people, and 
there has been so systematic and sustained attempt to educate 
public opinion in reference to the influence of paternalism on 
Indians. 

The thinking Indian has examined the claims of paternalism 
as a remedy for the salvation of the Indian from existing evils. 
Does it cure them? Is its program based upon those fundamental 
laws of righteousness and justice which every citizen admits, in 
theory at least, are necessary to civilized social order? Are the 
laws of its constitution such as to warrant the belief that it will 
supplant evil with good, poverty with plenty? Does it encourage 
the Indians? Does it benefit the Indians? What is its real atti- 
tude towards the Indians? Does it stimulate their individual effort? 
What has been the results of its teachings to date? Is the theory 
of paternalism correct? Is paternalism sound or is it illogical? 


Will its success be for public interest? These are the questions 
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which intelligent and thoughtful men of Indian blood are asking. 

Paternalism is unworthy to be considered as an economic sys- 
tem for the American Indian. It is a “make believe.” It is a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing, seeking to destroy, it is not truthful nor 
honest, nor just, nor brotherly. It will not free the Indian nor 
emancipate his individuality to a state wherein he is a contribu- 
ting and self-sustaining member of society. It ignores all true 
freedom and blights all ambition. 

All sincere men of Indian blood are working for and desirous 
of promoting a higher and better civilization. All thinking In- 
dians are agreed that great economic and social reforms must 
be brought about for the preservation and welfare of the whole 
Indian people. Under the regime of paternalism they are not 
contented at home, for they have been taught that the reservation 
is the hot bed of ignorance and vice. They turn to the white race 
and the white race receives them not. Their people at home fear 
and distrust them for reasons; because they are not capable of de- 
fending their own rights and the rights of their people against the 
malicious doctrine of paternalism. Here then is a question for us 
to consider, ‘‘Must paternal oversight be allowed to continue for- 
ever on Indian reservations and no attempt made to reduce it?” 
Seeing its advance and recognizing its purposes, shall nothing be 
done to educate and arouse the public of its dangers and delusions 
to the Indians? How can Americanism be taught through pa- 
ternalism ? 

The thinking Indians of to-day believe the time has come to 
strike this deceit in a way that it can neither successfully answer 
nor resist, making known its principles and uncovering its claims 
and purposes so that every Indian tribe of this country may have 
the opportunity of learning, for themselves, whether paternalism is 
the “cure for all tribal inhesion” it pretends to be, or whether 
it only conserves tribalism. 

Paternalism cannot be opposed with the glittering generalities 
of the platforms or dry as dust tracts of the political economist. 
It must be met by a more direct and systematic movement. A 
movement that shall appeal to the intelligence and conscience of 
the American people, as the Society of the American Indians pro- 
poses to do, through the medium of its Quarterly Journal. 

Believing that nothing can permanently succeed not founded 
on the eternal principles of right and justice, we appeal to all 
intelligent and patriotic Americans to read and to consider; to 
compare and to judge; to listen to the voice of reason and con- 
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science of the American Indian and act accordingly to aid them. 
Every American who loves his country and her Constitution and 
who believes that the welfare of the Republic must be advanced 
in accordance with law and order, should seriously consider the 
value of the Indian to the blood of the nation, his ability to do, to 
construct and achieve. Therefore banish paternalism and give 
the red man the freedom an American should enjoy. 


Cac 


The Indian Rights Association. 


i he Thirty-second Annual Report of the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation, just issued, is a vigorous document. It might justly 
be used as a text book on current Indian affairs. 

Some of the live subjects discussed by Mr. Matthew Sniffen in 
his report as secretary of the Association are ‘Commissioner 
Sell’s Administration,” ‘The Carlisle School,’ “The Alaska Ex- 
pedition,” and “A Threatened Spoils Raid and Some Northwest 
Indians.” Mr. Sniffen has used his eyes to good advantage, 
especially in his trip to Alaska with Dr. T. S. Carrington. 

The report of the Washington agency, by Mr. M. Brosius, is of 
special interest. The association is fortunate indeed in having 
Mr. Brosius as an officer and attorney. In discussing general 
principles he makes one strong assertion. He states: 

“We are convinced that there will be no substantial or satis- 
factory solution of the Indian question until the red man is set 
free. Not that he should be given a fee patent immediately for 
the land to be utilized by him for a home, but in most other 
respects he should be placed under similar environment in law with 
his citizen neighbor. The act of May 8, 1906, which defers 
clothing him with citizenship until the termination of the trust 
period by which the Government retains title to the land should 
be repealed. . . . If individual Indians are given the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship and made to carry their own burdens, they 
will undoubtedly grow to meet them successfully. Some, per- 
chance, may fall, and as to these it is a part your duty to assist 
them as we can.” 
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Attacks on the Civil Service in Indian Affairs 


Hon. WILLIAM S. Wasuepurn, before the Mohonk Conference.* 


FFORTS were made in Congress during the consideration 
of the Indian appropriation bill for the current year to 
insert various riders taking certain positions out of the classified 
civil service, and a further provision would have ousted all those 
who were regularly appointed before their positions were brought 
within the operation of the civil-service law and rules, regardless 
of their efficiency and capability. It is clear that civil service ex- 
aminations given to untried and inexperienced applicants to de- 
termine the order in which they shall be certified for appointments 
are not designated to test the efficiency of employees already in 
the service or their fitness for retention, that the determination of 
efficiency and fitness for retention is a function of adminstrative 
officers, and that it is contrary to principle and precedent to re- 
quire employees who have demonstrated their efficiency by actual 
work to pass a civil service examination intended for applicants 
for entrance to the service or to be dismissed. 

The friends of the Indian Service who followed the hearings 
before the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs during the con- 
sideration of the Indian appropriation bill felt somewhat alarmed 
in view of the sentiment favoring the exemption of certain posi- 
tions from the requirements of the civil-service law. Curiously 
enough, while it was urged that employees already in the service 
who had not a civil-service examination status should not be 
retained, it was at the same time urged by the proponents of these 
measures that no examination should be required to fill certain 
positions, such as inspectors, special agents, supervisors, and 
physicians. It would be difficult to discover on what principle 
such adverse provisions in the bill could be based. But the pur- 
pose, for it can not properly be called a principle, was no doubt 
the same in both cases, namely, to create vacancies which might 
be filled through personal or political preferment—the spoils 
system. The wholesale disparagement of the ability and effi- 
ciency of the personnel of the Indian Service during the hearings 
before the Senate committee by those endeavoring to secure the 
withdrawal ‘from the classified service of certain of the higher 
grade positions was an unfair as it was ungenerous to a body of 
employees so many of whom by education, training, and experi- 
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ence possess unusual mental and moral qualifications for the work 
of promoting the welfare of the Indian. 

The Civil Service Commission is able to offer the best quali- 
fied persons available in the country to fill vacant positions, and 
positions in the classified Indian Service can be better filled 
through appropriate civil-service examination than by the old 
method of selection by the appointing officer on the recommenda- 
tion of personal and political friends. 

None of the proposals, all of which are inimical to the efficiency 
of the Indian Service and therefore to the Indian, was retained 
in the act as passed, but as the efforts to remove some of the 
higher grade positions from the classified service and again make 
them the subject of political patronage and personal favoritism, 
with all the inefficiency and scandal inevitably attending, may be 
renewed; and it is not inopportune for this conference to record 
its approval or disapprovai of the principle of maintaining the 
integrity of the classified service of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and to express its view whether or not the merit system ought to 
prevail in filling vacancies and making changes in the personnel 
of the Indian Service. 

Cca~s 


The Fifth Conference 


HE Fifth Annual Conference of the Society of American 

Indians will be held at the University of Kansas, at Law- 

rence, September 28th or October 6th. The earlier date seems 
most probable at this writing. 

Lawrence has held out its hand to us for several years and its 
university has extended us a hearty welcome. An added advan- 
tage is the opportunity of enlisting the interest of the large body 
of Indian students at Haskell Institute. Superintendent Wise 
has been a friend of the Society since the beginning. He attended 
the Fourth Conference at Madison. Wisconsin University is his 
alma mater. 

The Society has assumed the duty of bringing the modern 
needs of the Indian race to the highest courts of intelligence in 
the land by meeting within the halls of the universities through- 
out the country. It is our desire to create a different impression 
of the race and its future than that held by the generation gone 
by. This isa new day and age. The white man has changed and 
must know that the red man moves forward as well. 





a ty - 





The Ride of Red Fox James for American 
Indian Day 


HROUGH the energy of one of our active members, Mr. F. 
Red Fox James, our plan to inaugurate American Indian 
Day as a national holiday is receiving marked attention. 

The Second Conference indorsed the idea and The Quarterly 
Journal pushed the matter into the press, before every historical 
society in the country, before the Daughters of the American 
Revolution and the Sons of the Revolution, and even wrote col- 
lege presidents. ‘There was a cordial response on the part of 
many and apathy on the part of more. The Indian at long dis- 
tance and in print is an intangible quantity in which men have 
little interest. The ordinary mortal is only curious about In- 
dians, and not interested, until brought face to face with one 
whose mental endowments challenge his own. 

Red Fox James, a part-blood Indian, fresh from the cattle 
ranges of Montana and Nebraska, had something of this philoso- 
phy when he mounted his pony and promised the Great Spirit 
he would storm the citadels of opinion alone, exact a support in 
favor of American Indian Day, and then bear his indorsements 
to the President of the United States. 

No Don Quixote was Red Fox, and no wind mills did he fight 
for mere chivalry. On his plain, trim, cow-punching pony he 
rode his way from State to State, visited churches, Y. M. C. A.’s, 
mayors, and governors. He met them face to face with his propo- 
sition and won an unanimous approval. 

The other day he carried his testimonials and his memorials to 
the President with whom, on December 17th, he held audience. 
He was escorted by the Boy Scout troops of Washington and 
backed by the officers of the Society of American Indians. 

Concerning the proposition which had considerable publicity 
during the closing months of 1912, the Berkshire Gleaner had the 
following to say: 

“There should be a new American holiday,” says Mr. A. C. Parker. 
“This holiday should be called American Indian Day. The descendants ot 
nearly every race that has come to America celebrate some kind of a 
holiday. We are told that there are too many holidays now. Here is a 
day, however, that has been overlooked and which simple justice should 
recognize as eminently worthy of nation wide celebration.” 
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Mr. Parker goes on to tell of the general interest in the American 
Indian, of our exterminating him, and says now is an opportunity to 
make good. It would be a great day for the Red Men, the Boy Scouts, 
and Camp Fire Girls, for historical societies. October 12th is suggested, 

There certainly is a good reason for the American Indian Day. This 
was the Indian’s own country. His people were the original proprietors 
of the land. We call them savages but they were no more savage than 
other uncivilized peoples and some who call themselves civilized. Much 
of their savagery and more of their degradation was caused by coming 
in contact with white men. Where rightly treated, the red man proved true 
friends of the whites. 

We do not believe in the multiplication of holidays—that is, days to 
knock off work and close up business. The tendency of too many idle days 
is towards national poverty. But days like Washington’s birthday, Lin. 
coln’s birthday, Lexington day, Columbus day, and now American Indian 
day with suitable celebrations, have a worthy place in the national life, by 
keeping in touch with men of the past who have helped us to make the 
great nation we are—lest we forget. It may be said that the red man has 
not had a part in making us great. Who says that, fails to remember that 
to the American Indian our literature, in prose and poem, owes an un- 
payable debt. The red man, in his living close to the heart of nature, his 
fine poetic nature which saw the living spirit that dwells in the woods and 
waters, his conception of the Manitou or Holy Spirit, his puissant courage 
and endurance of pain, his unfailing gratitude for kindness shown him, 
his independence to the core (the American Indian could not be enslaved) 
has had a share in contributing to our national character. Mr. Parker’s 
idea is a worthy one. 


The date when this holiday should be celebrated is a matter of 
importance. Several are suggested. Mid-June when nature has 
perfected the foliation of trees and plants would seem a fitting time 
to pay tribute to the Indian and the land he gave the white man. 
The Quarterly Journal also suggests the Saturday preceding the 
twelfth of October as emblematical of the closing of the abor- 
iginial period in America. Columbus day would then celebrate 
the discovery and the dawn of European civilization. A Satur- 
day holiday would permit a general participation by the people. 

Mr. James collected many indorsements of this idea, some of 
which follow: 


Gov. Jno. M. Haines, of Idaho: 


I indorse the proposed plan to set. aside an Indian day. I feel that the 
North American Indians, the first settlers of this country should be rec- 
ognized and honored by this tribute to their place in history of the 
United States. 


Gov. Woodridge A. Ferris, of Michigan: 


I favor the setting apart. of a day called Indian Day. It seems to me 
the United States might be doing herself credit in extending such courtesy 
to the American Indians. 
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Gov. James F. Fielder, of New Jersey: 

I am in sympathy with the undertaking to establish an Indian Day. It is 
my hope that members of Congress from New Jersey will assist in real- 
izing this end. 

Gov. Geo. Wm. P. Hunt, of Arizona: 


The proposal to have a national holiday to be known as Indian Day has 
had my careful consideration, and in view of the intimate relation which 
the North American Indians bears to the early history of the United 
States, I would regard the proposed annual holiday as being well worthy 
of observation by the people of this country, and as having a very distinctive 
historical significance. 

Gov. Henry D. Hatfield, of West Virginia: 

I will urge Congressmen from West Virginia to give earnest considera- 
tion to the movement inaugurated by the North American Indians to have 
a day each year set aside as Indian Day. 

Gov. Geo. W. Hays, of Arkansas: 

I am heartily in accord with the movement to designate an Indian Day, 
and will ask Arkansas’s Congressmen to render every possible assistance. 


Gov. Jas. H. Cox, of Ohio: 

I am heartily in favor of the Federal Government in setting aside an 
annual Indian Day. The early settlers of this country are surely entitled 
to that much consideration. 

Gov. L. B. Hanna, of North Dakota: 

I am very glad indeed to indorse Indian Day as a national day in mem- 
ory of American Indians. 

Gov. Cole L. Blease, of South Carolina: 

I would be very glad indeed to see a day set apart to be known as 
Indian Day. I would change the date from October 4th to October 8th, 
however. 

Gov. Elliot W. Major, of Missouri: 

It would be well for the Federal Government to set aside a day in each 
year to be known as Indian Day. 

Gov. Frank M. Byrne, of South Dakota: 

I unhesitatingly say that I would like to see such a day as Indian Day 
set aside and perhaps made a holiday. 

Gov. O. B. Colquitt, of Texas: 

[ am in hearty accord with this movement having for its view the wel- 
fare of the Indians of the United States. 

Gov. Geo. H. Hodges, of Kansas: 


I am heartily in favor of Indian Day. 
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Gov. Lee Cruce, of Oklahoma: 


I would be glad if Congress would recognize in some fitting way the 
American Indians it would seem that one day in the year dedicated to 
their memory would be the most fitting form of recognition. 

Gov. Park Trammel, of Florida: 

I beg to advise that personally I would be pleased to see such action that 
of the Federal Government designating a certain day to be known as 
Indian Day. 

Gov. Phillips Lee Goldsborough, of Maryland: 

I have been asked by the Society of American Indians to indorse the 
movement made by that organization for the establishment of a National 
Day to be known as “Indian Day” in memory of the American Indians 
and his life in American history. I therefore see no reason why such 
a day should not be so established by proper authority. 

Gov. H. C. Stuart, of Virginia: 

I unhesitatingly indorse the movement of “Indian Day” that the original 
American have a place in American history. 

Cass 


Shall it be Life, or Death? 


H, WHEN shall the tide turn and purposeful administration 
come? The Indian race in the United States was never so 
near salvation and never so near permanent ruin as to-day. Out 
of the vast confusion and the bulky machinery arising from organ- 
ized governmental effort through the Indian Bureau, there must 
arise the clear voice of definite direction. There must be a human 
plan and a human end in view. There must be a fundamental 
philosophy governing the Indian administration. It is not neces- 
sary to announce in advance the details of administrative plans 
if there is an expressed belief. In this great trust of molding the 
destiny of a people now crushed and confused, there is much at 
stake. The stake is not lands, funds, or cattle, but lives—human 
lives. Those who suffer are men and women and children— 
future citizens of the Republic. There has been an awful deed 
perpetrated upon the native American. It has been the grossest 
robbery,—a robbery not of land and money, but of the Indian’s 
old initiative, self-reliance, strong character, and his mental life. 
How shall these vital attributes of virile humanity be restored? 
That is one of the problems that civilization should consider, for 
if it fails to make a just restitution it must forever gaze at the 
blood stains on its doorsteps and make its path over the graves 
of the red men it has so brutally and stupidly killed. 








How to Ruin the Indians in Agriculture 


| iearepeuhined the best method to ruin Indian agriculture 

is to appoint a man who despises Indians as supervisor of 
Indian agriculture and stock raising. Such a man can best effect 
the ruination of Indians and their industries by having a long, 
crooked record and by being averse to employing or consulting 
Indians. He need have no special scientific knowledge of either 
agriculture or stock raising. In this way he can force the Indians 
to do the injurious things he has in mind. Of course the Indian 
Office must protect him from public exposure and refuse to listen 
to complaints. 

So fortified, such a man can work out several schemes for pau- 
perizing the Indians, ruining their herds and flocks, thereby prov- 
ing the Indians with incapacity and therefore needing his services 
so much the longer. 

Here are some directions which he may follow: First, he may 
consider the Navajo sheep and how they grow. Ina desert land 
he will find that the wonderful Navajo Indians have reared a 
variety of sheep that is able to run for miles to get the scanty food 
that supports the flock. They can go long hours without water. 
Nature and necessity have so shorn the wool from their bellies 
that the cacti and thorny bushes will not tear at their under parts. 
Such sheep can live in Navajo land. None other can. Now 
knowing these things, the plotter can cry, “Let us improve the 
Navajo sheep; they do not yield wool enough. What though they 
are the finest mutton sheep in the country and have a good, gamy 
flavor, it is wool that we want for our wards, the Navajo!” 
Answering his cry the Indian Bureau can send down barn-bred 
rams from the watered alfalfa fields of the regions northeast of 
the Navajo. Fine wooly fellows these rams are, and how chari- 
table it looks to improve the poor, hungry flocks in the deserts. 
Then enter the rams on the scene. The ewes scramble over the 
sparsely vegetated country searching furtively for a blade of suc- 
culent food. The rams run, how they run! They lose their fat, 
they pant for breath. The speed of the flock is killing them, and 
they drag on panting, behind. The food is scarce, their progeny 
weak. They are unfit for the environment in which they have 
been placed. This is a pretty good scheme of how to ruin the 
Navajo sheep, but it will make more business for sheep dealers 
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and will be regarded as demonstrating the Navajo’s childish ignor- 
ance. Of course the Navajo’s must not be asked whether they 
want this new “blooded stock.”’ Oh, no, the Indian must never 
be consulted. 

Up in the north the Indians have many herds. With the steers 
there graze many cows. Now, why not ruin these herds by taking 
out all the virile male stock and importing blooded bulls from 
barns and pastures. This seems like a merciful thought and 
would seem to improve the blood of the Indian’s stock. But, long- 
horned steers do not like dehorned bulls, and when a hornless bull 
sees two two-foot horns lifted in his flank he runs with all his 
fight vanished in the dust of his feet. The results are obvious. 
The full-blood who may have no barn but who grazes his stock in 
an open range gets no calves. His stock is not improved. He 
looks down the range and sees a half-blood or an intermarried 
white man with these bulls, munching their cuds under barn roofs. 
“T bought these animals with my tribal money,” thinks the Indian, 
“but those beautiful barn-bred mully-bulls seem not for me.” Thus 
can the Indians’ stock deteriorate. 

To create a laugh in the office of Bonanza Sales Stable and 
Horse Dealers’ Association, Inc., the supervisor can try an amus- 
ing trick. Sitting secure in the knowledge that his past record 
is sealed in the pigeon holes of a Washington office, he will be 
able to figure out a plan to improve Montana horses. Now to im- 
prove Montana horses is regarded a very difficult task, since Mon- 
tana stock is regarded as about the hardiest range horse there is. 
However, since it is the Jndian horse in Montana that is to be 
improved, the trick can be played. The directions are to go down 
into Iowa and buy a number of shiny-coated Percheron studs and 
ship them to the Montana reservations. Think of it, a barn- 
raised Percheron for a small range mare! The Percheron colt 
seldom stands to suckle when born, but is helped to its feet by the 
stockman. The result will be that the colts from the range mare 
and the barn-bred Percheron will die from exposure and from an 
inability to live without special care. They are unfit for range 
stock unless there are barns and corrals, which the full-blood may 
not possess. 

The results are a laugh on the part of the sale stable owner, the 
failure of the Indians to raise horses, and added proof of their 
inability to do anything! Do not consult the Indians about Iowa 
stallions—they might refuse to endorse the idea. 
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These are just a few pointers of how to ruin the Indian stock 
industry. 

We wonder if some one got ahead of us and has done it already. 
It might pay to inquire. 

The Indian still has his enemies. Most of them now dress in 
the garb of his dearest friends. The Indian Office now and then 
is forced to expel one from its own ranks. Something hap- 
pened recently at Blackfeet Agency, it is said, by order of the 
Interior Department itself. 

We have this to say—a good many other things ought to happen. 








Miss Kate Bernard—Friend of Friendless 
Indian Children 





HE lands of Indian orphans and miner children in Oklahoma 

have proven a tempting bait for those capitalists and 

grafters who make a practice of enriching themselves from the 
weak, helpless and ignorant. 

Oklahoma with its vast wealth of Indian lands has been par- 
ticularly unfortunate in this respect. Honest officials in Oklahoma 
have had a desperate fight to save for the children of the red 
man the remainder of their inheritances. Among those who have 
fought in this dangerous fight against grafters and greedy capi- 
talists, who seem devoid of all conscience, is Miss Kate Ber- 
nard, who has held for several years the office of commissioner of 
charities and corrections in Oklahoma. With rare ability this 
little woman is waging her plucky fight. Those who heard her at 
Lake Mohonk were astonished by her statements and impressed 
as well by her zeal. 

Concerning her campaign the Chicago Daily News (Nov. 14, 
1914) has this to say: 


In the midst of what is perhaps the most unparalleled campaign in the 
interest of humanity, Miss Kate Bernard, State commissioner of charities 
and corrections of Oklahoma, effectively. stripped of the constitutional 
authority vested in her office, is making what is admittedly the last stand 
against a corrupt political ring to prevent the destiny of the American 
Indian from being bartered for gold, an Oklahoma City correspondent 
of the New York Herald states. 

Admittedly, also, the opponents of Miss Bernard hold the upper hand. 
Virtually their tactics, which are reflected as well in Washington legisla- 
tive procedure as in this State, have ousted her from the office she now 
holds, but so far have been unsuccessful in effecting the slightest diminu- 
tion in the ardor with which she and her supporters in the fight for the 
Indians have been waging their battle. 

Into every corner of the State Miss Bernard is carrying her campaign, 
which has developed into a series of revelations that portray the govern- 
mental “guardianship” of the American aborigines as a colossal scandal, 
which promises to result in criminal prosecutions more extensive than 
any other State has ever known. Her revelations show that Indian minors 
are being gradually reduced to a state of abject pauperism by a coterie 
of dishonest politicians, who have grown wealthy by robbing those whom 
the Government is pledged to protect. 

Miss Bernard’s present campaign is the result of a successful fight the 
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alleged grafting politicians have waged against her championship of the 
Indian’s cause. Twice she was elected to the position she now holds in 
the State government. Recently, however, the political schemers found 
her knowledge of their methods of robbing the Indians had become so 
extensive and accurate that, she alleges, they effectively stopped her work 
in behalf of the aborigines by causing the legislature to withhold the 
money with which to conduct her department. As a consequence Miss 
Bernard refused again to be a candidate for her present office and has 
entered upon the campaign to expose the corrupt influences which literally 
have pauperized the Indians, and which, it is conceded, must eventually 
turn the upgrowing Indian generation into the orphan asylums and other 
charitable homes of the State and Nation. 

Already from interested supporters Miss Bernard has obtained contri- 
butions of more than $8,000 for the conduct of her campaign. At. least 
that much more, Miss Bernard stated, will be necessary if her fight is to 
be successful. So widespread is the influence of the clique against which 
she is working that her efforts to raise the funds have been partly defeated 
in the East as well as in this part of the country. 

“The department of charities of Oklahoma has been wrecked,” Miss 
Bernard said, explaining the methods of the men she declared the be- 
coming wealthy by their robbery of the Indians under the legal provisions 
offered by the men whose ostensible duty it is to protect the property 
rights of the Government’s wards. 

“But this wrecking of my department is only one step in the biggest, 
most cold blooded plot to rob and plunder ever contemplated in American 
history. It is a plot which reaches all the way from Washington, D. C., 
involving millions of money and land and threatening the future of a 
race. It shows wealthy Indian minors living in the hollow of trees, while 
their ‘guardians’ are using their wealth and dissipating their fortunes.” 

Miss Bernard’s fight against the corrupt influences goes back many 
years and covers all stages of the Indian question up to the State of Okla- 
homa the power of administering Indian affairs within its borders, which 
until recently was exercised by the Federal Government. 

“These smooth but determined grafters,” Miss Bernard said, “now 
have made their arrangements complete to grab the vast coal fields be- 
longing to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indian nations and the multiplied 
millions in oil and gas lands now belonging to the Chickasaws and Creeks 
and Cherokees. A low estimate of the money prize at stake is $100,000,000, 
and the success of the plot means misery and poverty for 10,000 Indians. 
This stupendous wealth is now in the hands of 33,000 restricted Indians, 
most of whom are ignorant and helpless and cannot read or write. The 
remainder of the 100,000 Indians already have been robbed.” 


The facts brought to light by Miss Bernard are not unknown 
to the Department of Indian Affairs. Indeed, in his annual re- 
port for 1914 Commissioner Sells says: 


I found this startling situation soon after my induction into office in 
June, 1913, and immediately proceeded to effect an organization whereby 
there might be assurance that this indefensible procedure might no longer 
maintain. . . . Widespread and gratifying results have already been ac- 
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complished. Wrongdoers have been prosecuted; estates have been recov- 
ered; dishonest and incompetent guardians have been removed; worthless 
bonds have been replaced with responsible bondsmen and many thousands 
of dollars have been saved to Indian minors and invested for their benefit. 


The Commissioner has drafted a new set of probate rules as a 
result of his conferences with the conscientious officials of Okla- 
homa and anticipates their adoption by the State Legislature at 
an early date. 

The situation in Oklahoma has been of such character that few 
can realize the heartless way in which children and ignorant 
Indians have been plundered. The forces of honesty have now 
the upper hand, it would seem from the Commissioner’s report. 
We hope so for the fair name of a great state. We hope so for 
the sake of Kate Bernard who is struggling so zealously for the 
integrity of Oklahoma. More than all we hope so for the sake 
of the thousands of Indian orphans, and for the ignorant and 
the sick and the helpless whose simple natures are no match for 
the shrewdness of grafters. 


Ca~s 


Gabe E. Parker. 


HEN a new system was devised for the administration of 
Union Agency, many devoted friends of the Indian 
feared a political intrigue. Dana H. Kelsey had been an efficient 
officer and a staunch friend of the Indians of Oklahoma. His 
colleague, Commissioner J. G. Wright, had served faithfully under 
great pressure. To get them out of the way, it looked as if poli- 
ticians had abolished their offices. We were sorry to see good 
men go. 

We are pleasantly surprised, however, to find that the adminis- 
tration has provided for the new office of Commissioner of the 
Five Civilized Tribes one of Oklahoma’s foremost citizens and a 
demonstrated friend of the Indians. The man is Hon. Gabe E. 
Parker, former Register of the Treasury. We wish him success 
in his opportunity, for we believe in such a man as Gabe E. Par- 
ker, and the Indians who trust in him need not fear. 


— ——— ee 


What Shall We Do to Redeem California’s 
Neglect ?* 


Where Civilization Has Been as a Flame of Death 





he 1834, at the time of the secularization of the missions 

founded among the Indians by the Franciscans, there were 
at least 210,000 members of the race within the limits of the 
State; today there are 17,500. Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Chief of 
the Biological Survey at Washington, tells us that— 

The principal cause of the appallingly great and rapid decrease in the 
Indians of California is not the number directly slain by the whites, or the 
number directly killed by whiskey or disease, but a much more subtle and 
dreadful thing: it is the gradual but progressive and resistless confiscation 
of their lands and homes, in consequence of which they are forced to seek 
refuge in remote and barren localities often far from water, usually with 
an impoverished supply cf food, and not infrequently, in places where the 
winter climate is too severe for their enfeebled constitutions. Victims 
of the aggressive selfishness of the whites, outcasts in the land of their 
fathers, outraged in their most sacred institutions, weakened in body, 
broken in spirit, and fully conscious of the hopelessness of their condition, 
must we wonder that the wail for the dead is often heard in their camps? 

The Government from time to time herded the scattered rem- 
nants of once powerful tribes upon reservations, but the condi- 
tions of such life were so hateful that only those whose spirits 
were completely oroken by hardships remained within bounds, the 
more enterprising and hardy taking refuge from bondage in the 
thinly settled regions of the North, and along the foothills of the 
Sierras. As the white population gradually pressed in around 
them, all of the arabable land was taken up, and the Indian became 
mere squatters on white men’s land, or fugitives still further into 
the mountains. 

Neither Federal nor State Governments protected these non- 
reservation Indians, and they were left to be the victims of an 
utterly indefensible race hatred. California Indians were a 
peaceful people, neither Sioux nor Apaches, and there was nothing 
in their conduct to excuse the horrible treatment they received 
from the white settlers. Here and there were found men of 
tender heart who befriended the Indian bands wo occupied cor- 
ners of great ranches. Indians were useful as laborers in clear- 
ing this land, and a number of contracts were made whereby the 
legal possessions of their home was guaranteed to them in lieu 


*From the appeal of the California Indian Association. on 
1 
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of wages. But almost without exception no record was made of 
these contracts, and at the owner’s death or the sale of the land 
it all passed into new possession, and the Indians were given 
notice to leave. 

In 1851 Government officers made 19 treaties with California 
Indians, guaranteeing land, farming stock and implements, teach- 
ers, etc., to them if they would settle peacefully on these portions 
and relinquish claim to the larger tracts. The Indians kept these 
treaties, the white men hid them in the dark archives of the Sen- 
ate, unreported and unratified. 

Of the 17,500 Indians in California, about 3,500 are upon reser- 
vations in the South; 14,000 are found north of the Tehachapie 
line. Of these, 1,750 are upon reservations, 2,700 had obtained 
allotments, mostly of worthless land; 800 were upon land bought 
by Indians themselves, 300 on lands owned by private parties. 
The remaining 8,500 were literal squatters, with no legal title to 
their homes, and therefore, subject to frequent evictions. This 
defenseless condition has exposed our Indians to the contempt of 
white neighbors, so that few Indians can obtain justice in the 
courts, and most avenues of employment are closed against them. 

These intolerable conditions appealed so strongly to the Cali- 
fornia Indian Association that a petition was prepared and sent 
to Congress, asking that California Indians be given homes, as 
had been done in the case of those in other States. After three 
years effort, in which many new friends joined in petition, a grant 
of $100.000 was obtained, and the secretary of the association, Mr. 
C. E. Kelsey, was appointed special agent to administer it under 
the control of the Indian Office. A later grant increased this land 
fund by $50,000. Little homes of from one to five acres are 
being bought and allotted to each landless family. The owner- 
ship will remain in the government so that the lands will be in- 
alienable for 25 years. No change is made in the industrial status 
of the Indian. They will continue to earn their living precisely 
as they do now, by day’s labor. All they gain is relief from the 
fear of eviction and a stimulus to the ambition to make civilized 
homes, because of secure tenure. 

Thirty-two plots of land have been bought. The Indians are 
moving upon fifteen of these and the others will soon be ar- 
ranged. The Mission Indians in the south have been aided by 
more land and irrigation. About 3,000 of the Indians have been 
included with the forest reserves. 

Indian children have full legal right to an education provided 
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by the State, but out of a school population of 2,700, 1,800 are 
unable to obtain an education, because of racial prejudice. Rather 
than allow them to remain in ignorance, the Federal Government 
has, to a limited degree, extended to California the privilege of 
the Department’s Indian school system. Under this we have four 
boarding and six day schools in northern California. ‘These are 
all doing good work, but reach only a minority of the children of 
school age. 

Without exception the testimony of the teachers is that Indian 
children compare favorably with white children in school, and the 
work shown by the grades reflects credit upon both teachers and 
pupils. They are unusually skillful in writing and drawing. 

Among the very best agencies at work for the Indians are 
field matrons appointed by the Government. These women must 
pass a civil service examination and are then sent to an Indian 
settlement, where they care for the sick, teach the women domestic 
economy in all its branches of sewing, cooking, and household 
management. They also teach Sunday school classes and in 
every way try to lead their charges into a higher life. The letters 
which tell of their daily duties prove that we have genuine heroes 
among us. In light canoes on swollen rivers, on foot or on horse- 
back, in storm, or in sunshine, they seek out the sick and the 
needy, and carry a message of cheer, a helping hand. 

In other States and Territories, Indians are segregated upon 
reservations far from white settlements, and the Gospel must be 
carried to them by missions conducted especially for them. In 
California the Indians are found in little groups, making it im- 
possible in most cases, to establish missions, with their expensive 
equipment, to minister to these scattered bands. They must be 
taught by the Christians living near them. The successful work 
of Mrs. Bidwell at Chico is a conspicuous example of what true 
Christian “neighborliness” means. At Middletown, in Lake 
County, and at Toulumme missions are being conducted. 

There are probably 2,500 Indians receiving some religious in- 
struction. There remain about 11,000 to whom the Gospel has 
never been preached. Many of these live within sight and sound 
of Christian churches, yet have never been invited into these 
houses. 

This is a mission field at our very doors which belongs to us. 
Other races come to us at their own volition. We thrust our- 
selves upon the Indians, took their land, their food supply, their 
means of livelihood, and gave them in exchange little but our 
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vices. Wrote an old friend of the race: “I can not but think 
that the Indians’ chance of Heaven is less since the white man 
came to California than before.” His coming resulted in the 
death of 193,000 Indians in the course of 75 years. ‘The voice 
of thy brother's blood crieth to me from the ground.” It is too 
late in time to plead the divine right of the white race to the earth 
and all upon it. God made the Indians with souls and bodies like 
our own: “Human nature bound in red,” General Morgan called 
it. The supreme right of the strong white race is the right to 
protect the weak, to raise the fallen. We may have been selected 
to rule the world, but it is to be the rule of the followers of Him 
who said, “I am among you as he that serveth.” 


Ca~- 


Dana H. Kelsey on Indian Education 


id all the children of full-blooded Indians of the Five Civilized 

Tribes could be provided with proper education and industrial 
training, the question of the support and physical welfare of the 
future generation would be effectually solved, and the Government 
would be enabled to relinquish its paternalistic attitude toward the 
Indian. Unless systematic and positive steps are taken toward 
this end to seek out and enforce compulsory education for all child- 
dren of school age, the present generation will grow into practi- 
cally the same class of incompetent and non-supporting citizenship 
as characterized their ancestors. Education, of course, will not 
emancipate the present adult class of Indians, and the best that can 
be done with them is to supervise and conserve their estates and 
to afford the greatest measure of personal instruction and training 
along the same lines as is now being rendered by the present force 
of agricultural agents and field clerks, which, to secure proper 
results, should be augmented instead of reduced. 

It may be added here that splendid results could be accomplished 
by the detailing of field matrons, to be located at convenient points, 
whose duties would consist of instructing and advising Indian 
housekeepers in economy and efficiency in housekeeping, the 
teaching of the principles of sanitation and hygiene, and the ren- 
dering of actual aid in cases of severe illness. 
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Members Constituting the Fourth Conference 


' I ‘HE roster of the Madison Conference containing the list of 
the members personally registering in their own hand- 


writing is as follows: 


Active Members. 


Oliver La Mere, Winnebago, Nebr. 

Albert Hensley, Thurston, Nebr. 

Ira O. Isham, Reserve, Wis. 

Sherman Coolidge, Faribault, Minn. 

Mitchell Neckdewadeck, Antego, 
Wis. 

Estaiene M. Depeltquestangue, 
Massillon, Ohio. 

Stephen Grover, Reserve, Wis. 

Billy Boy, Reserve, Wis. 

Chas. H. Kealear, Arapahoe, Wyo. 

Julia Metoxen, Oneida, Wis. 

Angeline Cook, Arpin, Wis. 

Louise Wheelock, West De Pere, 
Wis. 

Marie L. B. Baldwin, Washington. 

James Amequan, Reserve, Wis. 

Stella O’Donnell, Pawnee, Okla. 

Sally Coolidge, Faribault, Minn. 

Dennison Wheelock, West De Pere, 
Wis. 

Elizabeth G. Bender, Harlem, Mont. 

George Bender, Fosston, Minn. 

Mabel Sacquat, Horton, Kans. 

Susie Sacquat, Horton, Kans. 


Hiram Chase, Pender, Nebr. 

Joe Pete, Netawaka, Kans. 

Joe Smith, Mayetta, Kans. 

Sara E. Mallon, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wm. J. Kershaw, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Carlos Montezuma, Chicago, III. 

Louis Armell, Winnebago, Nebr. 

Joseph O. Starr, Odanah, Wis. 

H. C. Ashmun, Odanah, Wis. 

A. G. Starr, Odanah, Wis. 

Walter Scott, Odanah, Wis. 

F. A. Greeley, Odanah, Wis. 

Thomas F. Denomie, Odanah, Wis. 

Angel Decora Deitz, Carlisle, Pa. 

John Hunter, Winnebago, Nebr. 

Clarence Fisher, Winnebago, Nebr. 

Gus. H. Beaulieu, White Earth, 
Minn. 

San Saunooke, Altoona, Pa. 

Mrs. S. Saunooke, Altoona, Pa. 

Chauncey Yellow Robe, Rapid City, 
eo. D: 

Abraham S. Horse, Lower Brule, 
S. D. 

Henry Roe-Cloud, Colony, Okla. 


Associate Membership. 


Charles E. Brown, Madison, Wis. 
M. K. Sniffen, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thomas C. Moffett, New York City. 
Grace Coolidge, Faribault, Minn. 
R. D. Hall, New York City. 

J. R. Wise, Lawrence, Kans. 

Mrs. Lina Komitze Brown, Denver, 

Colo. 
Martha R. Johnston, Baraboo, Wis. 


Mrs. W. J. Kershaw, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Elmer Lindquist, Lawrence, Kans. 

Mrs. Walter C. Roe, Colony, Okla. 

Miss Caroline W. Andrus, Hamp- 
ton, Va. 

Mrs. Edna H. Ford, Wanpum, Wis. 

Albert S. Flint, Madison, Wis. 

Miss Anna J. Ritter, Colony, Okla. 


Indians—N on-members. 


F. O. Setter, Hayward, Wis. 
Mrs. F. O. Setter, Hayward, Wis. 


L. M. Rouilliard, Madison, Wis. 
Miss Gauthier, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Book News and Book Views 


The State 


NCE in many years a new book appears that crystalizes the 

thought of seekers of knowledge and points out a great 

truth in a startling manner. Such books bring men to a deeper 

understanding of important groups of facts. Truths are newly 

aligned and existing systems must move forward or failing to do 
so become impediments to progress. 

“The State” (Der Staat in Natwualékonomescher Hinsichit) is 
one of the most important works on political economy ever pub- 
lished. Its writer is Franz Oppenheimer, Ph. D., private docent 
of political sciences in the University of Berlin. The work ap- 
pears in its first English translation by John M. Gitterman, Ph. D. 

This splendid work consists of seven chapters and an appendix 
of notes. A topical description of the chapters follows: Chapter 
(1), Theories of the State, discusses the sociological idea of the 
state; (2) The Genesis of the State, discusses (a) political and 
economic means, (b) peoples without a state: huntsmen, and 
grubbers, (c) peoples preceding the state: herdsmen and Vikings, 
(d) the genesis of the state; (3) The Primitive Feudal State; 
(4) The Maritime State; (5) The Development of the Feudal 
State; (6) The Development of the Constitutional State; (7) The 
Tendency of the Development of the State. 

The term “state” of course refers to an organized government 
of men having a definite territory; thus, England, the United 
States, and Uruguay are each states. A state, therefore, is a 
government. Oppenheimer in his first chapter discusses the ori- 
gin of governments (states). The ordinary understanding of 
this origin as held by most men is described as follows: 

Somewhere, in some far-stretching, fertile country a number of free 
men, of equal status form a union for mutual protection. Gradually they 
differentiate into property classes. The best endowed with strength, wis- 
dom, capacity for saving, industry and caution, slowly acquire a basic 
amount of real or moveable property; while the stupid and less efficient, 
and those given to carelessness and waste, remain without possessions. 
The well-to-do lend their productive property to the less well-off in return 
for tribute, either ground rent or profit, and become thereby continually 
richer, while the others always remain poor. These differences in pos- 
session gradually develop social class distinctions; since everywhere the 
rich have preference, while they alone have time and means to devote to 
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public affairs and to turn the laws adminstered by them to their own ad- 
vantage. Thus, in time, there develops a ruling and property owning 
estate, and a class without property. The primitive state of free 
and equal fellows becomes a class-state by an inherent law of development, 
because in every conceivable class of men there are as may be seen strong 
and weak, clever and foolish, cautious and wasteful ones. 





This theory, which “coincides with the experience of our daily 
life,’ according to the author is nevertheless ‘a fairy tale’—used 
to justify the privileges of the upper classes. ‘The class-state 
never originated in this fashion,” asserts Oppenheimer, “—and 
never could have so originated.” He then brings forth his proof 
ending with the assertion that the class-state could have only 
originated through conquest and subjugation. The distinguished 
German professor, basing his definition upon social and economic 
criteria, which he sustains by citation and argument throughout 
his book presents his idea of the origin of government (the state) 
in the following words: 


The State, completely in its genesis, essentially, and almost completely 
during the first stages of its existence, is a social institution forced by a 
victorious group of men on a defeated group, with the sole purpose of 
regulating the dominion of the victorious group over the vanquished and 
securing itself against revolt from within and attacks from abroad. 
Teleologically, this dominion had no other purpose than the economic 
exploitation of the vanquished by the victors. No primitive state known 
to history originated in any other manner. 

Oppenheimer shows that most men actually prefer to live from 
the labor of others and that men strive to enter a class wherein 
they are so politically entrenched that they do not have to work 
but live by the efforts and from the money of other men. He 
brings out in bold relief the idea that man himself and not wealth 
—money, goods, land—is the unit of political economy and that 
industrial monopoly is at present the source of all political and 
economic power. But he points out in an equally clear manner 
that this very foundation on which our modern social integration 
is built constitutes the gravest danger to its continuance. 

“The State” will no doubt be a widely read book. It deserves a 
thorough study and an earnest consideration by those interested 
in the struggle of humanity to attain a real freedom and a just 
relation of its individuals. 

“The State: Its History and Development Viewed Sociologically,” by 
Franz. Oppenheimer, M. D., Ph. D. Authorized translation by John M. 
Getterman, Ph. D. The Bobbs Merrill Company. 8 mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
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The Red Man as Soldier 


HE ground for miles about Oneonta yields thousands of relics 
of its former occupation by Indian tribes and natives. The 
smiling Schoharie valley was many times the scene of Indian 
raids. Scores of settlers lost their lives by the Indians’ hatchets. 
Reminded by these ancient relics, an author living in Oneonta 
(N. Y.), has written one of the finest descriptions extant, pictur- 
ing the red man as a soldier. Two years ago this bit of writing 
came into the Book Critic’s hands. He read it several times with 
genuine admiration and then sent the pamphlet—for it was 
issued in 152 pages unbound—to the finest book binder in the 
State of New York for binding. It now lies before the Book 
Critic regal in red morocco leather and gilt top. It bears the 
Critic’s library mark on the cover and his book plate inside. This 
is just a mild indication of how this book is prized. 

The writer of the work is Mr. Willard E. Yager, a student of 
archeology, a gentleman and a friend of the red man of the most 
genuine sort. In the six sections of his monograph he describes 
the military activities of the American Indian as the red man 
would like to have done himself. Truly this book, “The Red Man 
as Soldier,” is not “a history of the red man by his enemy.” It 
is a just treatise by a friend. Referring to his efforts,. in his 
preface, Mr. Yager says: “The following pages were prepared 
as a part of a monograph on primitive Red warfare. They may 
very well stand by themselves however ; and mindful of the uncer- 
tainties of life I print them now in passing justice to a great 
people long dumb, but who I doubt not will in fullness of time 
have advocates of their own—abler, as may well be, if not of 
better will.” Here is modesty and optimism. Mr. Yager believes 
not only in the glory of the red man’s past but hopes for his future. 
His six chapters discuss: (1) The Earlier Wars; (2) Before the 
Revolution; (3) In the Contest with England; (4) Beyond the 
Ohio; (5) Later Southern Wars; (6) The Trans-Mississippi 
Struggle. 

“The Red Man as Soldier” is a clever bit of literature as well 
as good history. It is not published as a commercial venture and 
we do not know that the author ever offered a copy for sale. It 
is printed on such good paper, however, that it is a costly gift 
for Mr. Yager to make. We wish the monograph might be made 
generally available to students and friends of the red man. Until 
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it is it will be one of those book rarities that the book lover will 
value as a special prize. 


“The Red Man as Soldier,” by Willard E. Yager. Privately printed at 
Oneonta, N. Y. 8 mo. 152 pages, heavy linen. 


Indian Tales for Little Folks 


ERY few books purporting to be Indian tales prepared for 
children are actually Indian stories in all the details of 
thought and action. We have before us, however, a happy excep- 
tion in a copy of ‘Indian Tales for Little Folks,” by W. S. Phil- 
lips (El Comancho). In his introduction he tells us of the fifty 
years he spent west of the Missouri and states that every story is 
genuine, a statement we believe strictly true. We have one great 
regret—the book contains only ten stories. After we have read 
these ten ‘“‘we want some more.” But the lack in tales is made 
up by eleven of the finest color drawings it has been our lot ever 
to see, as illustrations for Indian myths. This is not an idle 
attempt to bestow undeserved praise. The Book Critic for fifteen 
years has been familiar with many Indian drawings and known 
many painters of Indian life, and it is with the judgment this gives 
that we say that “El Comancho” in his paintings has not only 
plotted the picture, but drawn it as Indian eyes would see it, and 
with certain touches of Indian technique. Some of the best pic- 
tures in this respect are “The Story Teller,” “The Bear Fell over 
the Bank,” “They Knocked Unk-to-mi down,” and “The Lynx 
Jumped Out.” 

The borders of the book are decorated with Indian pictographs. 
Those of many tribes are represented, but it would have added 
much value to the book to have used the designs of single tribes on 
each of the So pages, instead of mixing the symbols promiscuously. 
However, the book contains a key describing exactly what each 
pictograph is and giving its tribal origin. 

The titles of these interesting stories are (1) How the Buffalo 
and the Grizzly Bear went to War; (2) Why the Catfish Has a 
Flat Head; (3) How the Buzzard Got His Black Coat; (4) The 
Quarrel Between the Beaver and the Porcupine; (5) How Fire 
Got in the Rocks and Trees; (6) Why the Woodchuck has Red 
Eyes; (7) How Nopi Made the Animals; (8) Why the Bluebird 
is Blue and the Coyote Gray; (9g) Where the Yellow Jackets 
Came From; (10) The Story of the Little Rabbit and the Lynx. 


Indian Tales for Little Folks, by W. S. Phillips (El Comancho). 80 
pages portfolio; illustrated in color. Platt & Peck Co., New York. $1.25. 








Constitution and Laws of The Soceity 
of American Indians 





CONSTITUTION 


ArrIcLe I. 


SeEcTIoN 1. This organization shall 
be known as THE SOCIETY OF 
AMERICAN INDIANS. 


ArTIcLe II.— Statement of Purposes. 

Section 1. The purposes of this 
Society shall be: 

First. To promote and co-operate 
with all efforts looking to the ad- 
vancement. of the Indian in enlight- 
enment which leave him free as a 
man to develop according to the 
natural laws of social evolution. 

Second. To provide, through our 
open conference, the means for a 
free discussion on all subjects bear- 
ing on the welfare of the race. 

Third. To present in a just light a 
true history of the race, to preserve 
its records, and to emulate its dis- 
tinguishing virtues. 

Fourth. To promote citizenship 
among Indians and to obtain the 
rights thereof. 

Fifth. To establish a legal de- 
partment to investigate Indian 
problems, and to suggest and to 
obtain remedies. 

Sixth. To exercise the right to 
oppose any movement which may 
be detrimental to the race. 

Seventh. To direct its energies 
exclusively to general principles and 
universal interest, and not allow it- 
self to be used for any personal or 
private interest. 

“The honor of the race and the 
good of the country will always be 
paramount.” 


Articie III. 


Section 1. The membership of 
this organization shall be divided 





into five classes, namely: Active, 
Indian-Associate, Associate, Junior, 
and Honorary. 

Active members and Indian-Asso- 
ciates shall be adult persons of In- 
dian blood only and they only may 
vote and hold office, but Indian- 
Associates may vote only upon 
questions relating to their own 
tribal interests. 

Indian-Associate members shall 
be Indians from other parts of 
America than the United States or 
persons of Indian blood not on any 
tribal roll and having less than one- 
sixteenth Indian blood. 

Junior members shall be Indians 
under the age of twenty-one years. 

Associate members shall be per- 
sons of non-Indian blood interested 
in Indian welfare. 

Honorary members shall be such 
persons of distinguished attain- 
ment as the Society may choose to 
elect. 

Sec. 2. The officers of this So- 
ciety shall be a President, a First 
Vice-President, a Secretary-Treas- 
urer, and three Vice-Presidents of 
Divisions. These officers shall con- 
stitute the Executive Council. 

Sec. 3. No officer, except the 
Secretary-Treasurer and the Presi- 
dent* may hold the same elective 
office for more than two successive 
years, and the President may not 
be from the same State as his pre- 
decessor. 

Sec. 4. Only Active members in 
good standing shall be eligible to 
hold office in this Society, either 
elective or appointive. 


ArTICLE IV. 


Section 1. For the execution of 
its purposes the Society shall be 


*By amendment at the Madison Conference, 1914. 
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divided into different lines of work, 
namely: Membership, Legislation, 
and Education. Each line of work 
thus specified shall be known as a 
division and a vice-president, ex- 
cept the First Vice-President, shall 
be a Chairman of a Division. 

Sec. 2. If any vacancy occurs in 
the office of the Society, the Presi- 
dent, with the consent of the Coun- 
cil, shall fill it by temporary ap- 
pointment. 

Sec. 3. There shall be an Advisory 
Board elected consisting of fifteen 
Active members. The functions of 
this Board shall be purely advisory. 

ARTICLE V. 

Section 1. Amendments to _ this 
Constitution shall be submitted in 
writing at a session of a regular or 
special convention, but shall not be 
adopted except by a majority of 
two-thirds of the members regis- 
tered at a special conference. 


BY-LAWS. 


ArTIcLe I.—Dues. 

Section 1. Dues in this Society 
shall be payable in advance and 
shall be two dollars a year for all 
classes of membership except 
Honorary and Junior. 

Dues of Junior members shall be 
fifty cents per annum. 

Sec. 2. Members who are two 
years in arrears for dues shall lose 
the right to vote, hold office, and 
receive the publications of the So- 
ciety. 

Sec. 3. Members in arrears for 
dues may be suspended from mem- 
bership upon recommendation of 
the Vice-President on Membership 
and the Secretary-Treasurer; but re- 
instatement may be had upon re-ap- 
plication for membership and sub- 
sequent. election in accordance with 
the rules governing the admission 


of new members, but all former in- 
debtedness must be paid. 


ArtIcLe II.—Quorum. 

Section 1. A majority of mem- 
bers of the Executive Council shall 
constitute a quorum. An absent 
member, if he so desires, may send 
in writing a proxy vote, duly signed, 
on any question coming before the 
Council, to be cast by a present 
member. 

Sec. 2. In all other committees 
a majority of members shall consti- 
tute a quorum. 

Sec. 3. A conference quorum shall 
consist of twenty members. 


ArticLe III.—Membership. 
Section 1. Nominations for mem- 
bership shall be submitted in writ- 
ing to the Division of Membership 
and be passed upon by it, but mem- 
bers may not be elected except by 
a two-thirds vote in a conference, 
though they may become provisional 
members up to the time of a con- 
ference. 
ArtIcLE [V.—Headquarters. 
Section 1. The Headquarters of 
this Society shall be in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer shall have his office 
there, or at such a place as may be 
most convenient to him. 


ArticLE V.—Duties of Officers. 

Section 1. The duty of the 
President shall be to preside at all 
business meetings and on all public 
occasions unless otherwise  ar- 
ranged and he shall be ex-officio 
member of all committees. 

Sec. 2. The duty of the First 
Vice-President shall be to co-oper- 
ate with the President and he shall 
perform the duties of the President 
in his absence or upon request by 
the President when so ordered. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary-Treas- 
urer shall be ex-officio member of all 
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committees. He shall devote such 
time as may be necessary to carry 
on the work of the Society and for 
the proportion of time so devoted he 
shall receive a salary at the rate of 
$2,000 per annum.* With the ap- 
proval of the Executive Council he 
shall be empowered to employ com- 
petent clerks. He shall have charge 
of such documents and _ records 
which the Society shall order to be 
printed and shall have such docu- 
ment and records printed. 

(b) The Secretary-Treasurer 
shall keep and file the minutes of all 
business meetings; he shall keep a 
record of all work and _ business 
done by the Society and shall receive 
and file the written reports of all 
officers and committees. Each year 
he shall submit a written report of 
his activities, reading it in a confer- 
ence of the Society, and each month 
he shall send a statement of the 
financial standing of the Society to 
member of the Executive 
Council. 

(c) In his capacity of Treasurer 
he shall have charge of the funds of 
the Society under the direction and 
supervision of the Executive Coun- 
cil. He shall receive and collect 
dues, subscriptions, and donations 
or other funds coming to the So- 
ciety, and shall keep an accurate ac- 
count of all receipts, bills, and dis- 
bursements. He shall have authority 
to deposit in a bank the funds of the 
Society and to withdraw and to dis- 
burse such funds of the Society, but 
all bills before payment shall be sub- 
mitted to the President for his ap- 
proval and indorsement. He shall 
be directly accountable in financial 
matters to the Executive Council 
and at the annual conference shall 
submit a detailed report of the in- 
come, funds, disbursements, and 
obligations of the Society, which 
report shall have been previously 


every 
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audited by a committee of at least 
three members appointed by the 
President. 

(d) The Secretary-Treasurer 
shall be empowered to draw upon 
the funds of the Society for travel- 
ing and other expenses incident to 
the prosecution of his official duties 
for the Society. 

(e) The Secretary-Treasurer 
shall furnish a penal bond in such 
sum as the Executive Council may 
require and in no case shall it be 
less than $2,000. 

Sec. 4. The Membership Division 
shall institute and carry out an ac- 
tive campaign to obtain members 
for the Society and shall distribute 
information regarding membership 
and other matters among those who 
should be interested in our aims. 
It shall pass upon candidates and 
examine carefully into their claim 
to Indian blood, and refer any ques- 
tions to the Executive Council. It 
shall present the names of candi- 
dates to each annual conference for 
election or other disposition. 

Sec. 5. The Legislative Division 
shall keep in touch with all legis- 
lation proposed by Congress relat- 
ing to Indian affairs and communi- 
cate with those Indians affected 
thereby, and this division shall con- 
vey through sources it may choose 
to a legislature or to Congress any 
resolutions or action passed by the 
Society and seeking to affect legis- 
lation. 

Sec. 6. The Education Division 
shall compile statistics relative to 
all Indian matters of vital impor- 
tance and shall supply information 
upon request of the Society or to any 
of its officers or members, as far 
as it may be able. It shall also in- 
vestigate for the Society the prob- 
lems of Indian education, the con- 
ditions and policies of schools 
where Indians are trained or edu- 


*Amended by resolution of the Madison Conference (1914) to read $3,000. 
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cated and it shall have the right in 
behalf of the Society to suggest im- 
provements where such are neces- 
sary. This division shall concern 
itself with the problems of public 
health in Indian communities, with 
agricultural, manual and academic 
training and it shall encourage the 
conservation of correct Indian his- 
tory, art and literature, and the just 
presentation of these subjects to In- 
dian students. 
Article VI.—Authorized Expenses. 
Section 1. The Society shall not 
be responsible for any expense in- 
curred by its officers or members in 
the discharge of their duties or any 
other means unless the expenditure 
has been specifically authorized by 
the Executive Council. 
ArricLeE VII.—Annual Conference. 
Section 1. A general conference 
of this Society shall be held annu- 
ally at such a place and date as may 


be determined upon by the Execu- 
tive Council. 


ArticLtE VIII.—Maintenance. 

Section 1. The Executive Coun- 
cil shall see that suitable offices are 
provided for the use of the Society 
and that needful equipment is pro- 
vided. 
ArticLE IX.—Auditing Committee. 

Section 1. An Auditing Commit- 
tee shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent at an annual conference of the 
Society to audit and report the ac- 
counts of the Secretary-Treasurer, 
and to examine other reports in- 
volving accounts of expenditures. 


ArTICLE X.—Special Committees 
Section 1. The President shall 
have power to appoint and to dis- 
miss special committees. 

Article XI.—Principal Papers. 
Section 1. Members desiring to 
present principal papers for a con- 


ference shall submit them in legible 
form to the General Secretary- 
Treasurer at least two weeks before 
the date of the annual conference 
at which they are to be read. 


Articte XII.—Program and 
Discussion. 

Section 1. The Executive Coun- 
cil shall prepare the annual program 
and the Secretary shall advise the 
Council of the intention of an In- 
dian to submit a paper. 

Sec. 2. Special time shall be set 
aside for discussion of Indian sub- 
jects at each conference, for read- 
ing special papers and for other 
matters specified by the program 
and a free discussion shall be en- 
couraged upon all subjects treated 
by speakers on Indian matters. 

Sec. 3. The floor of the conven- 
tion is intended primarily for active 
members and for authorized tribal 
delegates of Indian blood, but other 
members and persons may be in- 
vited upon motion, to speak upon 
Indian matters, or they may speak 
at will in such sessions as may be 
set aside for joint council and dis- 
cussion. 


ArticLE XIII.—Order of Business. 

Section 1. During the business 
sessions the order of business shall 
be: 

1. Reading of the minutes of the 
previous conference. 

2. Reports of council divisions. 

3. Reports of standing commit- 
tees. 

4. Reports of special committees. 
. Deferred business. 
. New business. 
. Election of members. 
. Election of officers. 


ArticLE XIV.—Term of Office. 

Secrion 1. The term of office in 
this Society shall be one year, or 
from one annual conference to an- 
other. 
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All officers of this Society shall 
be subject to a recall from office, 
for reasonable cause, the procedure 
for which shall be prescribed by 
the Executive Council. 


ARTICLE XV.—Amendments. 

Section 1. Amendments to the 
by-laws shall be made in the same 
manner as amendments to the con- 
stitution. 





Policy Stating That Officers May not Hold Office in Other 
National Societies of Indians 


The Society of American Indians 
has no antagonism to any other In- 
dian Association which has for its 
purpose the advancement. of the 
Indian race; but we deem it for the 
best interest of our Society that no 
officer of this organization shall 


accept a position of trust in any 
other similar organization during 
the time for which he has been 
elected to serve the Society of 
American Indians.— Adopted at 
Denver, October 17, 1913. 


Summary of the Resolution Adopted at the Second Conference 
Creating the Quarterly Journal 


An official organ known as The 
Quarterly Journal of the Society of 
American Indians shall be pub- 
lished by the Society. It shall be 
issued through the office of the 
Secretary-Treasury and he shall be 
the Editor-General. The Quarterly 
Journal shall be devoted to the im- 
mediate needs relating to the ad- 
vancement of the Indian race in en- 


lightenment and historical accounts 
or fiction shall not be published un- 
less there shall be sufficient space. 
The Journal shall not engage in 
personal controversy or. promote 
private enterprize, but shall concern 
itself with the general welfare of 
the race along broad lines. The 
subscription shall be $1.00 a year to 
members and to non-members, $1.50. 


Policy Relating to Local Meetings 


Local gatherings of members of 
the Society shall not have the 
powers of the general conference. 
Such meetings are to be encour- 
aged for the purpose of discussing 
the aims and work of the Society 
and it is desired that some principal 
officer or member of the Advisory 
Board familiar with the aims of the 
Society and with the spirit of the 
Conferences be the presiding officer 
at such local gatherings. Local 
meetings may not pass resolutions 
or enact platforms binding, or seem- 
ing to commit, the Society to sup- 


port them. They may, however, 
recommend to the Executive Coun- 
cil a plan of action, or bring to its 
attention subjects that should be 
considered by the Annual Confer- 
ence. The purpose and programme 
of a local meeting or conference 
must be submitted in writing to the 
Executive Committee. It is recom- 
mended that an officer of the So- 
ciety familiar with the objects and 
methods of the Society as expressed 
at its Annual Conferences preside 
over local meetings. 
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THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN INDIANS. 


[sadefinitely organized constitutional body; 2. Has a definite working 
m: 3. Holds an annual conference of nation-wide importance; 4. Pub- 
s an annual report of great interest; 5. Issues an official organ known 
Quarterly Journal of the Soctety of American Indians; 6. Requires 
bonded Secretary-Treasurer to publish a duly audited report of all 
receipts and disbursements; 7. Maintains a Washington office; 8. Is gov- 
erned only by persons of Indian blood; 9. Invites every Indian and friend 
of the [ndian race to unite with it for the uplift and advancement of the 
race; 10. Seeks to promote the highest interest of the race through every 
legitimate channel; 11. Is endorsed by the most earnest and advanced mem- 
bers of the Indian race and by hundreds of thinking white citizens, including 
educators, scientific men, and clergymen of every denomination; 12. Is in 
touch with every influence effecting Indian affairs, and its advice is respected; 
13. Is a growing factor in the right adjustment of the American Indian to 
the conditions of modern civilization; 14. Needs you, your interest, your sup- 
port, your enthusiasm; 15. Is a definite and demonstrated success because it 
is on the right road. 


THE OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY 


First. To promote and co-operate with all efforts looking to the advance- 
ment of the Indian in enlightenment which leaves him free as a man to 
develop according to the natural laws of social evolution. 

Second. To provide through our open conferences the means for a free 
discussion on all subjects bearing on the welfare of the race. 

Third. To present in a just light the true history of the race, to preserve 
its records, and emulate its distinguishing virtues. 

Fourth. To promote citizenship and to obtain the rights thereof. 

Fifth. To establish a legal department to investigate Indian problems, and 
to suggest and to obtain remedies. 

Sixth. To exercise the right to oppose any movement that may be detri- 
mental to the race. 

Seventh. To direct its energies exclusively to general principles and uni- 
versal interests, aad not allow itself to be used for any personal or private 
interest. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL AND ADVISORY BOARD 


Sherman Coolidge, Prestdent, Faribault, Minn.; Wm. J. Kershaw, First 
Vice-President; Emma D. Goulette, Vice-President on Education; Charles 
D. Carter, Vice-President on Legislation; Charles E. Dagenett, Vice-Presi- 
dent on Membership, Barrister Building, Washington, D. C.; Arthur C. 
Parker, Secretary-Treasurer, Barrister Building, Washington, D. C., and 
Albany, N. Y. 

Henry Roe Cloud, Chairman Advisory Board, Colony Okla:, John 
M. Oskison, Robert J. Hamilton, Mrs. Marie L. Baldwin, Howard E. 
Gansworth, Mrs. Rosa B. LaFlesche, Dr. Roland Nichols, Mrs. Angel De- 
cora-Deitz, Horton E. Elm, Rev. Joseph K. Griffis, Rev. Asa R. Hill, 
Chas. R. Doxon, Oliver Lamere, Michael Wolf, and S. L. Bonnin. 

Mrs. Marie L. B. Baldwin, Chairman, Board of Trustees, Barrister 
Building, Washington D. C. 





THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN INDIANS 


The Society of Americar Indians, as a national organization 
of Americans, affords all Americans an opportunity for a high 
and unselfish form of patriotism. 

To the Indian American it gives the opportunity of joining 
with other members of the race in seeking to carry out a series 
of high principles that look to the advancement of the race in 
American enlightenment; that seek to afford the youth of the 
race a chance to develop and reach out after justice in its highest 
form. Tothe white American it gives the long sought for op- 
portunity to do something for the native race of America and do 
it in amanner that will bring real results. To awaken the pride 
of a people, to spur ambition and point out the road of self-sup- 
port, is greater work than seeking to crush racial spirit and 
promote paternalism. It affords both the native American and 
the American who has become so because he has found on 
these shores a land of freedom, the means for co-operation. It 
makes every Indian member a participant in a great race move- 
ment, and it provides the awakened social conscience of the 
country the means for making a better America. 

The Society needs a large membership of persons of Indian 
blood in order to secure a representative expression of the 
thoughts and ideals of the race; it needs a large membership of 
white Americans to stand as staunch supporters through which 
the active membership can interpret the needs of the race to 
the American public, for without this the highest good can not 
be accomplished. 

With the intelligent activity of an awakened race and the 
attention of the country aroused to the value of the Indian to 
the blood of the nation, the ability of the race to do, to con- 
struct and achieve, our lofty principles will find their fulfillment. 





